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I’m Prejudiced! 


Don’t 


Take My 
Word for 


It, 


I like to do business with hard-headed, cautious, conservative people. 

They don’t jump at the conclusion that because my advertisements read 
well, my System is necessarily all that I claim for it. 

They avail themselves of the facilities I offer for investigation ; for 
obtaining proof of the most convincing kind, and when convinced 
that my System is better than any other and infinitely superior to drugs 
and medicines for building and restoring perfect health, they place 
themselves in my hands with a confident belief in a successful issue—a 
hearty determination to second every effort I make in their behalf— 
that wins half the battle. 

My System appeals to sensible people because it is a sensible 
system. No medicines or drugs, no apparatus, no doctor’s bills, no 
time away from home or work, but just a systematic, natural develop¬ 
ment of every faculty, every organ, every function, ’till Natures normal 
standard is reached. 

I turn ill health into vigor, weakness into strength, lassitude into 
energy and mental dullness into life and activity. 

My system if followed intelligently and faithfully relieves the 
system of poisons and impurities by producing healthy digestion and 
assimilation ; cures constipation, revitalizes the exhausted nerves ; sends 
rich, red blood tingling to every extremity; puts sound muscle where 
muscle is needed ; removes fat; gives erectness of carriage and spring¬ 
iness and grace to the walk ; stimulates and builds up the tired brain ; 
paints the cheek with the flush of robust health ; builds up under-dev¬ 
eloped and undeveloped parts, and in fact, fits man, woman or child, 
to nature’s perfect mold. 

I can do all this for you as I have done for hundreds—yes, thous¬ 
ands of others, because my system is Nature’s system—these results are as 
natural and inevitable as the cycle of the planets. 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My System is for 
each individual ; my instructions for you would be just as per¬ 
sonal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before retiring, and it is 
the only one which does not overtax the hear<. 

Nothing I can say in proof of all this is one-half 
so convincing as the unprejudiced testimony of men 
and women who have nothing to gain, every thing to 
lose by deception, whose reputations are beyond the 
shadow of suspicion. 

If you will send me your name and address I 
shall be pleased to mail you free, valuable information 
and detailed outline of my system, its principles and 
effects, and will not only send you testimonal letters from pupils, but I 
will also pay the postage both for inquiry and reply so that you will not 
be at a cent of expense to convince yourself that the Swoboda System is a 
successful system. 


From Canada to Florida. 

Ottawa, Canada, Feb. 21, 1902. 
Alois P. Swoboda, Esq., Chicago, Ill., 

Dear Sir :—I began taking your physical exercises about 
four months ago and the benefit I have received from them 
is simply wonderful. I can truthfully say that I am a new 
man in every respect, due entirely to carrying out syste¬ 
matically the various exercises you from time to time sent 
me. When I commenced your exercises my muscles were 
flabby and the least exercise tired me; I was also a sufferer 
from constipation, but both have entirely disappeared and 
my muscles to-day are as hard as steel and I can take exer¬ 
cise which was before entirely beyond me. I would spe¬ 
cially recommend all office workers to take a course of your 
physical exercises and I can quite readily say that they will 
find that the investment will bring them in grand returns. 
I intend keeping them up and from time to time will ac¬ 
quaint you with my progress. You are at liberty to refer 
anyone to me and I will be pleased to write them of the 
great benefit I have received from your treatment, of which 
I can only speak in the highest terms. Believe me, 

Yery truly yours, W. H. A. FRASER, 
of Fraser & Co., Lumber Merchants. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill., 

Dear Sir : —After having taken your course of exercises 
for three months, I feel that I have given it a thorough trial 
and am frank in saying that it has benefitted me more than 
I expected. Inasmuch as my duties as manager of a lumber 
manufacturing plant give me a great opportunity for exer¬ 
cise, I did not look for any decided increase in my meas¬ 
urements, but your exercises have hardened my muscles, 
regulated my general physical condition aud made it possi¬ 
ble for me to keep in good health without taking'calomel 
and quinine. I feel sure that your syst< m is the simplest 
one fir a person who wishes to take regular exercise and I 
wish you the success a <>u deserve with it. 

Very truly, A. G. CUMMER, 

of Cummer Lumber Co. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 


579 UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 
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THREE BEAUTIFUL POSSESSIONS 


The International Studio 

A Yearly Subscription to The International Studio costs $3.50 and means 
that each month you will receive the most sumptuous Art Magazi ne ever 
published, surveying the whole field of Art and current 
topics, both in articles by eminent authorities, and by 


1 


3.50 


a profusion of magnificent illustrations of every kind. There are seldom 
less than eight full-page plates in colour, mezzotint, or photogravure; and 
in all about one hundred text-cuts, including halftones, line drawings, &c. 


The Art Portfolio 


There are many subscribers who wish to have a representative selection 
of the finest plates which have appeared in the International Studio 
during the last seven years, to frame or to put up in 
their rooms. To fill this need the publisher has had 


5.00 


an edition of handsome Portfolios made, each one containing fifteen of 
the most noted full-page colour or photogravure plates, mounted on card 
mats, ready either to hang up as they are, or to be framed. The Portfolio 
costs five dollars. 


The Art Album 

New Subscribers may like to have a collection of plates from the 
Interna tional Studio, covering the last seven years of current Art history, 
or Old Subscribers may be glad to review the period 
at a concise glance, so to speak. For this purpose the 


5.00 


Publisher has collected 100 of the finest representative plates, bound in a 
handsome volume, which is issued at five dollars. 


You can purchase the above separately, or you can send in your order for 

THE THREE ITEMS TOGETHER, $10.00. 


Write for full and free circulars, subscription blanks, &c., &c., to 

JOHN LANE, Publisher, 

67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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One Seeing is Worth a. Hundred Descriptions. 


SCHOOL JOURNEYS 


Have been found to be an indispensable part of an education. 



But it is impossible for your children to see more than a small part of this world. 

IN EFFECT WE 

OPEN THE WORLD TO THE SCHOOLS. 


wr about s rr UNDERWOOD & 


UNDERWOOD, 


FIFTH AVENUE 

AND 19th STREET. 


Address School Dept. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LONDON. TORONTO, Canada. OTTAWA, Kansas. SAN FRANCISCO. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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To Fit American Boys for American Universities in 

the Actual Environment of Spoken German and French. 


In the selection of a location for such a school the follow¬ 
ing considerations were determinative : 

An actual environment of both French and German as 
speech, accessibility for those parents who travel or sojourn at 
other European capitals; the surroundings of a city large 
enough to furnish the advantages of libraries, museums, gal¬ 
leries, conservatory, churches and theatres, and at the same 
time not so large as to preclude ready access to the open 
country and the athletic sports and games so necessary for 
Anglo-Saxon boys ; the atmosphere of a great German Uni¬ 
versity, with its standards of scholarship ; a salubrious climate 
and hygienic surroundings. 

If these considerations, or a majority of them, were to be 
decisive, Strassburg, the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, was well- 
nigh inevitable. 

Every competent critic recognizes that the dis¬ 
tinct failure in American Education is the neglect 
to acquire the modern languages as speech 
in the formative years of childhood. 


Letter of Andrew D. White, former Presi¬ 
dent of Cornell University, U. S. Am¬ 
bassador to Germany: 


“The Chalet, Alassio, Italy, 

February 16, 1903. 

“1 take pleasure in certifying that, having visited the 
American College at Strassburg, I can conscientiously say that 
it seems to me in all respects well fitted to give a young 
American an excellent preparation for entrance into any one 
of our greater Universities and Colleges. The difficulty with 
most European schools is that their instruction in Classics, 
Mathematics, etc., is not at all adjusted to the requirements 
of American Institutions of advanced learning. But Mr. 
Goss and his assistants seem to me to understand the problem, 
to be fully able to meet it, and to give a boy not only a good, 
thorough, general preparation for entrance into an American 
University, but a special preparation in German of very great 
use to him, both during his University course and his after 
life. 


ANDREW D. WHITE.’ 


For information and illustrated catalogue of Atn= 
erican College, Strassburg, Germany, address 


DAVID K. GOSS, Hotel Victoria, New York. 


Eclectic Medical College 

of the City of Hew York. 

Excellent Tacilities. Chemical and Pathological Laboratories. 

Dispensary in Same Building . 

230 East Fourteenth Street. 

Limited Dumber of Partial Scholarships. 

Tor Information and Catalogue address: 

G. W. BOSKOWITZ, M. D., Dean. Or E. TRIGG, Clerk. 

Write for Sample of “the Eclectic Review." 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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m Bureau of University travel 

is an organization founded several years ago by Prof. H. H. Powers, Ph. D., late of 
Cornell University, to further the development of the art of travel. It not only organizes 
small parties which visit all parts of Europe under university-bred leaders, but also publishes 
monographs on Travel and on Art, issues a series of 

“Outlines for tf)e Study of Jfrt” 

for individuals and clubs, endows for its conductors a Fellowship in the American School 
of Rome, maintains lecturers in the Art Museums of Boston, Berlin and Dresden, and 
furnishes brilliant speakers on Travel, Art and related subjects to clubs, churches, etc., 
anywhere in America. It was formerly located at Ithaca but has lately removed to 

201 Clarendon Street, Boston, Wass. 


NOW is the best 

time to Subscribe 
for the ------ 


Journal of 
Education 


A. E,. WINSHIP, Editor. Weekly. 2.50 a Year. 


QrpBIIQr new subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their orders 
DLunUOL reach us (provided mentio?i is made of this offer) until the first of July 
FREE, and a full year's subscription to July, IQ04, ALL FOR $2 .50. 

The editorial and business management feel sure that during the coming year the Journal 
will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It will be in the highest sense a 
professional journal, an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. Special attention 
will be given to the school interests of Boston and Vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. 
The best talent will be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper 
observance of the birthdays of noted men, and all school holidays. 

If you have never used the Journal, give it a trial during the coming year and be con¬ 
vinced of its merits. 

Subscription rates : $1.00 for five months ; $2.00 a year in clubs of three or more to one 
P. O. address; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. Three weeks free. 

Remember our SPECIAL OFFER to new subscribers; ‘Balance of this 
school year FREE and a full year's subscription in July, I903 , for $2.50. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 

203 Michigan Avenue, 44 East 19th Street. 29 Beacon Street. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Grand Canyon 

of Arizona 


Pictures of it * ^ or cents will send the season’s novelty—a Grand 

- Canyon photochrome view, uniquely mounted for desk 

use ; accurately produces the Canyon tints. Or, for same price, a set of four 
black-and-white prints, ready for framing. 


Books about it ! Por 1,0 cents send a Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 

- 93 illustrations, map and cover in colors; contains 

articles by noted authors, travellers and scientists. Worthy a place in any library. 
Or will mail free pamphlet, “Titan of Chasms.” 


Visit it * Take the Santa Fe f° r California. Stop ®ff at Williams, Ariz., and 

- go by rail only 61 miles to Grand Canyon. Stay there one, two 

or more days. You have seen earth’s greatest wonder, the titan of chasms, a mile 
deep, many miles wide. 

General Passenger Office 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
1394 Great Northern B’ld’g, Chicago 

_ / 



“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 

ADIRONDACKS. 

No finer place in September can 
be found than the Adirondacks. The 
air is cool and bracing, the fishing 
fine, the scenery beautiful, and they 
can be reached in a night from Boston, 
New York or Niagara Falls. All 
parts of the Adirondacks are reached 
by the 

NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

A copy of No. 20 of the “ Foui-TrackSeries,” 

“ The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,” 
will be sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Colorado 

California 

Are interesting states to visit at any season of 
the year. Colorado is not only a summer 
resort, nor California merely a winter resort. 

Thro’ train service daily from Chicago via 
the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 

Three trains a day to San Francisco and one 
to Denver. A handsome book of fifty-six pages 
descriptive of these states, and the new service 
there, sent to any address for six cents’ postage. 

F. A. MILLER, 

General Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO. 
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26th Year of Publication. Circulates in Every State and Territory. 

Used by Government Officials as the Standard. 

MERICAN COLLEGE TAi r ?riryr\) 
and PUBLIC SCHOOL Dll LllUi £ 

Contains Classified Lists and Addresses 
for the entire United States of all . . . 

1—Colleges, Female Seminaries and Academies. 2—Normal 
Schools. 3—Business Colleges. 4—Schools of Science. 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 5—Schools of Theo¬ 
logy. 6—Schools of Law. 7—Schools of Medicine— 
Regular, Electric and Homoeopathic. 8—Schools of Den¬ 
tistry. 9—Schools of Pharmacy. 10—State Superintend¬ 
ents. 11—County Superintendents. Also many—12— 
City Superintendents. 13—Principals. 14—Assistants, 
etc. Gathered from Official Sources and revised to date of 
issue. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, $5 Net. 

C. H. EVAN S a CO., 

ST. LOUIA. 


Teachers Supplied ™hSls le and 

FREE OF CHARGE. FAMILIES. 

AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU, 

27th YEAR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Slightest Trace of Chemical Fog Ruins the 
Negative. 

EDINOL 

AND 

ACETONESILPHITE 

Work Absolutely Clear and Show detail in the 
Deepest Shadows. 

USED BY 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

IN MAKING THEIR 

CELEBRATED 

Stereoscopic Views 


LITERATURE SUPPLIED BY 

FABEN FABRIKEN, of ELBERFELD 

40 Stone Street, New York. 

P O, BOX 2160 



bo r may a co. 



GENERAL ILLUATRATORi 

AND 

ENORAVERA 

BY ALL PROCE.SJEY 

WHITE FOR. EATIMATEA. 



64 Fulton St., New York City 
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DILL & COLLINS CO. 

MAKERS OF 



HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


A product that meets all the requirements of the fine printing and 
publishing trades, covering the demand from catalog and school-book, to 
the finest library works and books of record. A complete and compre¬ 
hensive box of samples, showing the various grades and the printed results 
obtainable on each, will be forwarded to any responsible user on request. 
As it is now customary for large users to specify the make of paper in their 
requests for bids from printers, inquiry as to the most suitable paper for the 
work in hand will receive immediate and intelligent attention. 

“Good paper does not make a good printer , but good printing is impossible 'without it.” 


John Dickinson & Company, Limited 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

FINE PRINTING PAPERS 


t j A COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF BOOK 

/imencan papers AND coated papers on hand at all 

TIMES, IN SIZES SUITABLE FOR BOOK AND PERIODICAL USE 

a new line “ Cheltenham ” book papers, now ready 


FEATHERWEIGHT, LAID AND WOVE 
OF REMARKABLE BULK, GIVING 
LIGHT-HANDLING CHARACTER IN BOOKS 


Cnglish papers 


HAND-MADES IN CARIOUS QUALITIES 


SAMPLESHEETS WILL BE SENT FOR PULLING PROOFS - DUMMIES ALSO 
SUBMITTED SHOWING BULK AND COST PER VOLUME - INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


JOHN DICKINSON & COMPANY, Limited 
78 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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LOWELL EMERSON, President. Established 1844 

WALTER H. STEARNS, Sec’y and Treas. Incorporated 1886 

The Rhode Island Card Board Co. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Coated Lithograph Stock. 


PRINTERS’, ENGRAVERS’ 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 

CARDS AND 

Stereoscopic Mounts. 


163 Exchange Street. 


CARDS 

Furnished in contin¬ 
uous strips of any 
1 e n gth, width 
and thickness 
desired 

fS 

ALSO 

Stock for Tag 
Manufacturers 



.71 Word to 

Jldvertisers. 

Do you want your advertising to 
produce results ? Then the matter 
you send out must combine literary, 
artistic and mechanical skill; other¬ 
wise your appeal will be thrown into 
the waste basket and forgotten. Place 
an order with us and you will get 
full value for your money. Rufus 
Rockwell Wilson, one of the best ad- 
writers of the time will write your 
advertising; it will be illustrated by 
Raymond Newton Hyde, an artist who 
has no superior in work of the sort, 
and it will be printed under the per¬ 
sonal supervision of George A. 
Powers, a printer who is past master 
of every detail of his craft. Drop us 
a line and our representative will call 
on you. A talk with him will show 
you that we can save you time, labor 
and worry and that advertising matter 
of the best class costs no more than 
that of an inferior sort. 

The George A. Power’s Printing Company, 

185 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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22-26 HQWARD 
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International Yacht Racing. 

BY CAPTAIN T. J. HAINS. 

Author of “ Mr . Triinnell “ The Wind-jammers and other sea tales. A navigator of sail vessels of more than 
seven hundred tons gross upon oceans. He has owned several fast yachts, of both the racing and cruising types, and hence 
he is well qualified to write on the subjects treated in this article. 


I N the early days of that good schooner 
“America” there were few private 
vessels. Men with modest fortunes did 
not invest in yachts, except in rare cases. 
The idea of owning a private ship for no 
other reason than to take pleasure in either 
her speed or comfort, was looked upon 
very much as we now look upon the idea 
of owning twenty overcoats and forty pairs 
of trousers. It was considered a weak¬ 
ness, or fad. At the time the America 
was built there were not twenty first-class 
yachts in the United States. At the 
present time there are many thousands, 
and they represent the outcome of years 
of experience of the private vessel builder. 
The America was a development of the 
merchant or cargo vessel, built on slightly 
finer lines and rigged according to the 
fashion of the day, a fore and aft schooner, 
without the topsail yard which had distin¬ 
guished her prototypes of a generation 
before. She was essentially a cruising 
vessel under a fast rig, and she carried no 
extra gear. She was ready to race at sea, 
or along the beach, and her crew would 
have been hardly more than sufficient to 
put a topsail upon the modern racing 
yacht of ninety-foot water line length. 
But she was the result of centuries of 
development along the lines of ocean trade 
ships and she lacked very little indeed from 
being a perfect cruiser. There are a great 
many people, in consequence, who deplore 
the development of the huge racing yacht 
where everything is sacrificed for speed. 

A more careful study of the development 


will convince any one of the great benefits 
which will accrue from this apparently 
superficial building and straining after 
speed. The motive—sport—may not be 
the best or most orthodox, but since it 
finds a controlling place within the healthy 
human breast, it is probably wisest to ac¬ 
cept it as a guiding power, even though it 
creates a feeling of non-seriousness in the 
thoughtful man’s mind. 

The types of craft now developed in the 
Reliance and Shamrock, have very nearly 
reached the acme of human perfection in 
single-stick sailing vessels. The variance 
of the earlier designs seen in Puritan, 
Pilgrim, Vigilant and Defender types have 
converged to the point, or nearly to the 
point, of human perfection in the Columbia 
and Reliance and the Shamrocks. To the 
uninitiated, and even to the nautical ob¬ 
server, the four last named vessels are 
almost as much alike as four pins. The 
principles of design and construction are 
the same in all of them. Paint them the 
same color and even a sailor will have the 
utmost difficulty in picking one from the 
other when they are bunched. They are 
racers, par excellence, and in a thirty-mile 
run there is but very few minutes difference 
between them. They have solved the prob¬ 
lem of type in small craft for speed, and in 
doing so they have fulfilled a very useful 
mission. 

It is doubtful if such tremendous efforts 
would have been put forth under other 
than the conditions existing. No private 
firm would have spent the money and time 
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necessary to develop the type now existing 
had it not the backing of an international 
rivalry and consequent interest. The 
Herreshoffs, at Bristol, have evidently put 
forth their best efforts to compete with 
those of the Fifes, of Fairlie. Money has 
been lavishly spent on both sides, but as 
it is much more expensive to challenge 
than to defend, Sir Thomas Lipton stands 
far ahead of all contributors in the matter 
of money. To him credit should first be 
given for the vast interest developed in the 
races, which his lavish hand has spread 
broadcast in a truly ship-shape and sports¬ 
manlike manner. He has spared no pecu¬ 
niary consideration to turn out the best 
ship England can produce, and he has 
spent a fortune upon his three ships. He 
has employed a small navy to man and 
equip them, and the New York Yacht 
Club committee have necessarily been put 
to their utmost to produce a defender 
capable of holding the prize. The atten¬ 
tion of every builder in the country has 
been attracted to the types and conse¬ 
quently the private vessel has undergone 
a rapid evolution in regard to model. This, 
in turn, has been followed by the more 
serious concerns, and now we even find 
the smack schooners of the Banks devel¬ 
oping the modern bow and overhanging 
stern to a modest degree. The clipper of 
the old school is being gradually cut away 
forward and her keel shortened, which 
makes her quicker and more able in wind¬ 
ward work and her heavier keel gives her 
ample stability. She has a good free-board 
and is not loaded deep with a more or less 
uncertain sort of ballast inside. She is not 
always a better sea-boat in heavy weather, 
for it is hard to improve upon the older 
types in this direction, but she is much 
faster and with just as much ability to 
weather out a blow. Her easy lines make 
her a much prettier ship, and with her 
increased speed she is more valuable. The 


effect of the type upon this class of vessels 
has been far-reaching. 

It may be argued that the effect of this 
improved type has not been apparent in 
the construction of large vessels, and to 
an extent this is true. The large vessel of 
a couple of thousand tons burden takes 
on very little of the modern racing type. 
But the large sailing ship is doomed. She 
will fade out of existence soon after the 
Panama Canal is built, for steam with the 
reciprocating engine is now becoming a 
cheaper motor than sail power in all kinds 
of traffic. Only, perhaps, among the huge 
fore and aft coasters, the giant schooners, 
with a forest of masts, will the wind be 
depended upon for motive power. As yet 
their sails seem to be more economical 
than the low-speed steam engine, but upon 
all other large sail vessels canvas will not 
compete with steam after the route through 
the Isthmus is finished. It will be seen, 
then, that the development of the fast 
types are essentially for the class of ships 
to which they now belong, the small ves¬ 
sel of less than three hundred tons gross. 

The extent of our popularity in type 
has been so great that the Emperor of 
Germany only recently had his fast cruis¬ 
ing schooner, the “ Meteor ,” built at our 
yards. She is a modification of the racing 
craft, but the development of the cup- 
racer is shown in every line. So far she 
has proved herself an able and weatherly 
vessel and is a model ship for one hundred 
or more tons. 

The exaggeration of the racing model 
consists now principally in the great over¬ 
all length. That is, the length on deck 
over that of the water-line. The racing 
craft, to make the best speed, must be 
much too heavily over-hung fore and aft 
to make a good or safe cruising ship. She 
must also be entirely too deep for practical 
use. H er immense lead keel is carried 
too far down for practical service, but she 
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cannot carry canvas on sharp and easy 
lines without it. A cruising vessel of her 
length should not draw much more than 
one-half as much water, not over twelve 
to fifteen feet, and the nearer to twelve 
the better. The Shamrock II is down to 
twenty-two feet and the others of the type 
are close to this deep mark. Such a draft 
precludes use as cruisers under canvas. 
By flattening the bilge and giving a little 
more beam or width to the vessel, the 
keel may be raised, as it is in most of the 
modifications of this type. Then her 
canvas may be shortened to a proper cruis¬ 
ing rig, either schooner, ketch, or yawl, 
and the result is a very pretty, fast and 
able vessel, fit for a king. Of course, the 
racing vessels themselves are not built for 
cruising under any conditions. They are 
simply fast models, braced and riveted for 
the strain they expect to undergo, and 
their plating is the thinnest possible con¬ 
sistent with safety. They are built of 
several different kinds of metal, the Sham¬ 
rock II being of a very expensive alloy. 
Steel seems to be the preference in the 
American boats, although aluminum has 
found favor in the top-sides above the 
water-line and Tobin bronze below. But 
these variants in metal are only for the 
possible gain of a few seconds, and low 
steel will always be the metal for the high- 
class cruiser of more than one hundred 
tons. Smaller craft are usually built of 
wood, and the highest development of the 
ship-joiner’s art may be had in a ketch or 
schooner of fifty tons, built of oak and 
Georgia pine, with the usual white deck 
and hard-wood finish below. The lead 
keel is bolted on with heavy bolts several 
feet in length reaching clear through to 
the iron braces upon the frames inside. 
The garboards are heavy and at a sharp 
angle, bolted so strongly that there is sel¬ 
dom any danger of starting under the 
most trying strains. The “dead-rise,” the 


angle formed by the difference in direction 
of the vertical rise of keel and bilge, or 
as it is usually understood the “rise” of 
the bilge from the horizontal plane, may 
be as flat or sharp as the owner may de¬ 
sire, according to his idea in regard to 
stiffness. The wider and flatter, the stiffer 
the vessel under canvas, and with such 
modifications he may build upon the mod¬ 
ern plan as he pleases. All cruising vessels 
should be wide and flat-floored, as upon 
such only can any degree of comfort be 
had. The shoaler the draft, up to a 
certain limit of meta-centric height, the 
better the ship for living aboard. A craft 
may be quite flat and stiff and, at the same 
time, have enough depth of keel to be 
absolutely non-capsizable, and it is in such 
models that we see the great advantage over 
the old “Mohawk” type. That fine 
schooner, of more than two hundred tons, 
capsized while at anchor during a sudden 
summer squall, drowning many people. 
It is doubtful if such an accident could 
happen to the more powerful, faster, and 
modern keel vessel of her size, although, 
of course, under certain conditions a ship 
must either be hove down and foundered 
or her spars or canvas gives way under the 
terrific impetus of a sudden outfly. These 
conditions happily occur seldom and can 
always be guarded against by a competent 
master or captain. 

The awkwardness of a racer under a 
cruising rig is well known. Even with 
the jury rig such a vessel is fast, prob¬ 
ably much faster than the old America, 
but she does not present as ship-shape an 
appearance and in a long beat to wind¬ 
ward in light airs and heavy seas the old 
boat would have made her seem rather 
out of it. But because of this it is not 
necessary to condemn the racers’ develop¬ 
ment. A slight modification of the lines 
already there worked out would create a 
ship that would make the famous schooner 
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appear like a sand-barge in a tide-way. 
She would be easily out-built and out- 
rigged by the modern. 

The significance of the President’s 
official recognition of the trials and the 
national guarantee of a clear course and 
no favors, shows conclusively to what an 
extent the sport has taken a place in the 
American mind. Much more has it taken 
with us than with the Engish, for it is 
here that the struggle will be held. 

The trial races show at every turn that 
the Reliance is the better of the three 
competing American craft. She has out¬ 
sailed that peerless champion of the ocean, 
the Columbia, and has beaten the formerly 
irregular Constitution, who now shows to 
advantage. She is without doubt the 
fastest vessel of the type on this side, and 
the Shamrock III has shown her heels to 
her sister boat. At the present writing 
the result of the race is doubtful from 
the winning point of view, although the 
chances appear in the American ship’s 
favor. But no matter which vessel carries 
off the cup the sport will be magnificent, 
and the work of development will not be 


lost. Under any circumstances great credit 
should be given to the gallant Irish Knight 
who has shown such a sportsmanlike be¬ 
haviour, and who must have the good-will 
of all yachtsmen, for he has done more 
than any living man to develop speed in 
small craft. Also should every owner and 
builder of private or small working vessels 
appreciate our own Committee who have 
labored so faithfully to uphold the prestige 
of the American-built vessel of less than 
three hundred tons gross. Let the more 
serious minded remember that with these 
trials—the last it is to be hoped under the 
arbitrary rules governing the races—the 
small vessel has been improved more than 
could have happened under any other 
condition. The rig has not been modified 
to any degree, but the build of all small 
craft has changed for the better. 

In concluding this article I may be per¬ 
mitted to say that the modern small ship 
of to-day resembles in looks that of the 
last generation about as much as the 
well-dressed New Yorker does the ex¬ 
quisite of the sixteenth century. And 
she has quite as much improved. 


Race-Horse Travellers. 

MARTHA MC CULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 


E VER since men fell in the way of go¬ 
ing to and fro, and roaming up and 
down, they have had a knack of taking 
horses along with them. This sometimes 
of necessity—witness the Saracen hordes, 
which, at their overthrow by Roland, left 
in France the Barbs whose configuration 
is still potent in the Norman and Perch- 
eron strains. Another case in point is the 
ships which Cortez burnt. No doubt they 
held some part of the horses whose de¬ 
scendants form the mustang herds of the 
Texas prairies, and the South American 
pampas. Horses, mirrors, and gunpowder, 


were indeed placed high among the marvels 
whereby the Spaniards astounded the 
simple Aztecs. Thus remotely yet through 
an unquestionable line, the wild horses go 
back to the blood of Arabia. When Isa¬ 
bella the Catholic, queen of Castile, and 
patron of Columbus, overcame the Moor, 
and wrested from him Grenada, she dis¬ 
tributed his horses, no less than his treas¬ 
ures among her lords and gentlemen— 
horses very nearly more Arabic than the 
Arabians, in that they had been bred from 
Eastern stock, enriched and strengthened 
by the generous climate of Andalusia. 
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By courtesy of Everybody’s Magazine. 

Whether or no the New World got any 
of the royal spoil, the fact remains that 
pretty well all Spanish horses had a con¬ 
siderable admixture of Arab blood along 
with the Barbary strain. Thus in a meas¬ 
ure it is easy to account for the toughness, 
and the mettle of the mustang. He is, 
however, a mere detail—an accessory 
flung in by way of setting a background 
for the picture proper. Other details, and 
more striking ones, are the horses which 
the adventuring Crusaders fetched home 
with them, from the far east, riding them 
sometimes, some part of the way, but 
always shipping them over-sea, the blue 
Mediterranean sea, in the caravels and 
brigantines of that time. Small wonder if 
after months-long voyagings, with head 
winds and baffling calms, the beasts did 
little good to the stock of their new homes. 
Modern times have seen Ormonde, one of 
the greatest horses, and greatest equine 
travellers, rendered almost impotent by 
like experiences. After sweeping all before 


him on the English turf, his wind became 
affected. It was thought the warm, dry 
climate of Buenos Ayres would cure him 
of roaring, so down there he went across 
uncounted miles of sea, only to sail back 
again after a little while. An enterprising 
California stockman wanted him at the 
head of his stud. The only way to get 
him back in safe comfort was by an English 
steamer to his native land, whence he was 
re-shipped to America. Landing at New 
York, after an interval of rest, he went on 
luxuriously across continent to a sort of 
horse heaven, where, it was hoped, he 
might approve himself a sire of worth. 
The hope was futile. Hardly a foal a year 
comes from his loins—and they of such 
quality as to bar regrets that they are so 
few. 

Doubtless the wise horsemen of the east 
understood such matters long ago. Else 
how should the Sultan of Muscat when 
he sent the Godolphin Arabian as a present 
to a Christian king, have dispatched his 
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gift as nearly as possible overland, and in 
charge of an emir, who stuck by the horse 
through all his viscissitudes, until, after 
the famous duel with Hobgoblin, he got 
Lath out of Roxana, and through his 
son’s performances, showed himself the 
king of sires. 

One likes to think of Diomede the first 
Derby winner, coming in his age to Vir¬ 
ginia, and notwithstanding three months 
’tween decks in a sailing packet, reaching 
these shores a stout and able sire. Lack¬ 
ing him we should lack Sir Archy—thus 
potentially, Boston, Leconte, Lexington, 
indeed a good half the stars in our heaven 
equine. Yet Diomede is but one of a 
great company—an excellent, good com¬ 
pany since it includes names like Glencoe, 
Ambassador, Great, Tom, and a hundred 
more as notable. Ambassador had much 
to do with making historic Belle Meade 
the finest breeding estate in the south 
country. He was brought over jointly by 
General William G. Harding, the founder 
of Belle Meade, and Charles Meriwether, 
esquire, of Woodstock, who had scarcely 
less fame as a breeder. 

Bonnie Scotland won the Derby of 
right—did he not own the blood of Blair 
Athol and Blink Bonnie, each of whom 
had likewise worn the “ blue ribbon of the 
turf.”? Bonnie Scotland came to these 
United States and got Iroquois, the first, 
and so far, the last American-bred horse 
to capture that classic event. This, al¬ 
though records go to prove that American 
horses upon American tracks are faster 
than their English compeers. Albeit some 
English turf authorities affect to minimize 
Iroquois’s victories in the Derby and St. 
Ledger, by saying that he won not in right 
of merit but through lack of class in the 
horses contending with him, he came back 
to us thrice-acclaimed a hero, and by his 
subsequent career in the stud, showed his 
right to stand first among equals in any 


four-footed company. Pennsylvania bred 
him, New Jersey gave him an owner intent 
upon international racing victories—Ten¬ 
nessee supplied a home, a harem, at last a 
grave. He died at Belle Meade, full of 
years and honors, and was held by his 
owner to be worth one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars—exactly the sum, which 
by common report, the California mil¬ 
lionaire sunk in the purchase of Ormonde. 

Australia has bred colts good enough to 
go the long ocean route back to the 
motherland, and there round into winning 
form. American thoroughbreds and trot¬ 
ters figure conspicuously upon Russian 
race tracks, and no less so, upon those of 
the Austrian empire. Still it is neither 
international sport, nor the sober industry 
of horse-breeding that underlies the most 
part of race-horse travel. Both are con¬ 
tributing factors, but the dominant one is 
the great multiplication of race tracks and 
of millionaire racing men. 

Money grows more and more a magnet, 
drawing all desirable things within a 
hand’s reach of its lucky possessors. Not 
so long ago—twenty years at the utmost, 
monied men in search of racing material 
in the rough, went either in person, or by 
proxy, to the big blue-grass breeding farms 
each spring, looked the crop of yearlings 
carefully over, noted such as seemed worth 
a swell bid or later a swell bet,—and 
bought accordingly when sale day came 
round. A great day that for the horse 
master. Commonly he was a proud and 
happy man. Barbecue, burgoo, and but¬ 
termilk to say nothing of mint julep, and 
peach-and-honey, refreshed the crowd— 
neighbors rich and poor, broken down 
horsemen, monied strangers within the 
gates, unctuously happy darkies, grinning 
broadly over generous tips, and in a dim 
background of lawn or shaded paddock, a 
very few adventurous women, who saw all 
that went on, without hearing anything 
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but the compliments of the chosen few 
privileged to seek them out. As bids 
hailed thick and fast at the sales-ring side, 
mounting by hundreds, sometimes by 
thousands, they evoked cheers of the 
heartiest—which had yet somehow in their 
keen, exultant crying, more than a sug¬ 
gestion of the so-famous rebel yell. But 
there was no hint of animosity, instead the 
root was pure joy that thus through the 
ways and wiles of peace there was achieved 
some recompense, however partial, for the 
ravages of war. Many of the yearlings 
changed owners only, being left in the 


matter of prices. He knew also the com¬ 
mercial value of rivalry—that a man whose 
pocket is practically bottomless is not apt 
to let a few thousands stand between him 
and triumph over the other bidder— 
especially if the other bidder is also a 
millionaire. So the breeder hustled his 
yearling crop aboard a train of cars, ran 
them east, stopping twice by the way for 
rest, fresh grass and water, and got them 
to market in the very pink of condition. 
The event more than justified him. A 
single colt, King Thomas, sold for forty 
thousand dollars. The fact that the colt 
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home pastures and paddocks until ready 
for training. Others went merely from 
one farm to another, or to training quar¬ 
ters hard by. In the end, they of course 
became railway travellers, but took short 
journeys and few, compared to the horses 
of this present era. 

One spring a great breeder hit upon a 
new plan—possibly because his establish¬ 
ment was so far from the money-center, 
New York, he could not hope for many 
millionaire customers in person. He was 
a shrewd fellow and far-seeing—commis¬ 
sioners, however discreet and well trusted, 
he knew, had seldom carte blanche in the 


turned out a rank counterfeit, and though 
looking the racer all over, never won 
enough to pay for the nails in his plates, 
made nothing whatever against the new 
plan. 

Other breeders were quick to embrace 
it. Result, to-day the yearling crop is sold 
practically in the race paddocks of New 
York and Chicago. There are of course 
private sales, and a few exceptional trans¬ 
actions outside. But the mass of young 
things face the auctioneer within sound 
of the saddling bell, and the starting bugle. 
Add to these, the yearlings from the private 
studs, the special millionaire breeding farms 
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which blotch and splotch the grass county 
of every section, and it becomes instantly 
apparent that the transportation of young 
thoroughbreds is no inconsiderable part of 
railway business. 

Those gentlemen, the millionaires, have 
not merely private studs—their racers like 
themselves are given winter homes amid 
the soft airs of the south. More than 
one Aiken cottager takes his stable along 
with him, so as to have the joy of watch¬ 
ing it at exercise along with the more sub¬ 
stantial satisfaction of feeling that he is 
safeguarding a cherished investment. 
Racers are kittle cattle—many of them so 
high-strung and nervously sensitive to 
weather conditions that a week of raw 
east wind, or a fortnight of foggy weather, 



Grand Stand, Bennington Course, Washington, D. C. 

From an original Stereograph. 

may end all chances of winning form. So 
it is easy to understand why men who 
make of racing a business, likewise winter 
their running stock where there are 


stretches of dry, sunshiny sand, with pine- 
sweet airs blowing over. South Carolina, 
lower Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, in¬ 
deed pretty well every state of the south 
country that boasts a winter climate, offer 
asylum to such of the flyers as are either 
lucky enough, or famous enough to have 
a winter rest. 

These happy beasts have rarely specula¬ 
tive owners. The speculative owner, 
whose racer is to him a gambling machine, 
pure and simple, keeps the machine going 
pretty steadily until it goes all to pieces. 
He races east, west, north, south. New 
York is his familiar haunt, likewise San 
Francisco, Washington, Chicago, New 
Orleans, with Memphis, Louisville, Cin¬ 
cinnati, in between. His horses of course 
go with him. They rarely rise above the 
quality of selling platers—possibly for the 
reason that whenever a colt shows decided 
class, he is usually disposed of, at a fancy 
figure to an ultra-shrewd trainer-owner, 
who buys to sell again, well knowing that 
every season brings out its crop of men 
with money burning to make them sports¬ 
men. Very occasionally the man who 
runs horses for revenue only hangs on to 
a good colt, and runs him off his feet. 
However that may be, it is evident these 
peripatetics of the course deserve well of 
the transportation lines. It is not every 
horse in training that can earn his oats, 
his rubber’s wages, entrance money and 
railway fares. Those which can and do 
win, carry the rest—mainly by the help 
and grace of the bookmakers. If now and 
again, under pressure of hard necessity 
combined with natural inclination, gentle¬ 
men of this kidney privately arrange “ a 
killing,” there is not much reason to 
wonder, nor wholly to blame. 

It must not by any means be understood 
that all travelling racers are of this sort. 
Many of the greatest, whose owners have 
the widest, the most spotless reputation as 
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gentlemen and sportsmen, likewise go to 
and fro. A classic race anywhere is sure 
of outside entries, and is pretty apt to have 
outside starters, drawn perhaps not so 
much by the race itself as by the fame of 
some contender in it. For example, 
Hermis, the four-year old lately sold for 
the record price of sixty thousand dollars, 
was sent last year to Chicago in hope 
of winning the American Derby run at 
Washington Park. A hundred others 
might easily be named—indeed the at¬ 
traction of the special race makes up 
a big book in turf history. Everybody 
who knows horses and racing knows 
the story of Eclipse and Henry, how 
they ran four mile heats over the old 
Fashion Course of Long Island, nominally 


for a special purse, but really for the honor 
and glory of their respective sections, the 
north and the south. Eclipse, northern 
champion, won, thus emphasizing the fact 
that it is mighty hard for the finest thing 
on four hoofs to do his best after a long 
journey. Ten years back the lesson was 
repeated with new emphasis in the case of 
Terra Cotta. He was unquestionably one 
of the best horses that ever trod a plate— 
his career in the west, an almost unbroken 
succession of victories. But when he 
came east, although as stout and stout 
hearted as ever, the most he could do was 
to run second for the Suburban, being 
beaten by Raceland, his inferior in every 
point save that of acclimation. 

One might go on indefinitely, multi- 
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plying instances of turf vicissitudes due to 
changes of environment. That would 
however be profitless. Instead let there 
be some detail of how horses travel, by 
land and sea, and what manner of travel¬ 
lers they show themselves. On land, they 
nearly always, whether yearlings, brood 
stock, or racers in training, are whisked 
about in special trains. Very occasionally 
a special stock car is attached to an ex¬ 
press train—as when an owner the rail¬ 
ways do not care or dare disoblige, has a 
whim for particularly rapid transit for a 
particularly valuable animal. For example, 
a stallion worth a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, or held priceless, as in the case of 
Domino, whom it was desirable to send to 
new quarters with all dispatch. But 
these exceptional travellers are in a class 
apart. The bulk of horseflesh takes the 
chances of the road, much after the man¬ 
ner of other merchandise. 

A big breeder may have more than one 
train load. Smaller ones combine, as do 
racing owners whose stables are not very 
big. Twelve to fourteen yearlings, ten to 
twelve horses in training, make up a car¬ 
load. Each animal has a special stall, 
padded thickly about three feet up. He 
is further protected by thick leg bandages, 
is firmly but easily haltered, and gets food 
and water regularly. In a journey across 
continent, there will be stops about every 
thirty-six hours, for rest, exercise and wal¬ 
lowing. Commonly there is a groom to 
about three head of horses. Valuable 
racers are however attended en route , as 
in the stable, by their own rubbers, to 
whom they are apt to be very much at¬ 
tached. 

This dear familiar presence is infinitely 
soothing to a high-strung and mettlesome 
animal. It does more than all else to 
ward off the so-dreaded “ car fits ” — 
which have ended the career of many a 
promising young creature. Car fits come 


from extreme fright—in them horses rear, 
plunge, beat themselves against the sides 
of their stalls, coming out at the journey’s 
end, bruised all over, in a dripping lather, 
and full of mad fury against every living 
thing. They bite, kick, scream, fling 
themselves down and roll, refusing some¬ 
times to rise no matter how they are 
beaten. A bad attack affects an animal 
all his after-life, making him nervous, 
tricky, savage, ill to condition, and some¬ 
times a cur and quitter when it comes to 
a gruelling race. Fits are wholly apart 
from car-sickness—which in horses as in 
human beings, manifests itself in stagger- 
ings, loss of appetite and lacklustre eyes. 
There is a great difference in four-footed 
travellers,—quite as much as in the two- 
legged sort. Some come through a 
thousand-mile run without turning a hair 
—others are upset by fifty miles of transit, 
even though eased and housed in a “palace 
car” of a millionaire owner. The “palace 
car” so-called is built to order, something 
finer and smoother as to finish than the 
box car, also more elaborately padded in¬ 
side. The stalls are roomier, and arranged 
in double row, so their occupants stand 
facing each other, and thus to a degree, 
give each other comfort and countenance. 
Long Island railway tracks know the 
“palace car” well—for there millionaires 
and race courses are nearly as plenty as 
mosquitoes. 

There are horse owners who always 
“ship with the stable,” setting up their 
cots across the end of the car that holds 
their most prized possessions. With horses 
in training it is not unusual to fetch along 
a week’s supply of water for the star of 
the stable—especially if he is to run in a 
big event within a few days after arrival. 
Stable stars have often what approaches 
a box-stall. Stalls of every sort are kept 
knee deep in clean bright straw, carefully 
freed from dust. Dust sets horses to 
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coughing—and there is nothing much 
worse for them. 

Although the Long Island tracks lie 
almost cheek-by-jowl, there is often ship¬ 
ment of racers from one to another. 
From Morris Park the horses go by boat 
and train, albeit they might make quicker 
journeys cross country upon their own 
legs. Owners and trainers, however, do 
not care to risk it—the trolley, the small 
boy, the automobile, are all terrors of the 
road. Further, even a few miles of road 
travel might set up sand and quarter cracks 
in half the hoofs. There is a story of a 
well known trainer’s expedient over which 
he still chuckles. He was at Sheepshead 
Bay with the bulk of his stable but had an 
entry in an Aqueduct race. Aqueduct 
lies not so far away, but the route is such 
that horses are shipped rather than led to 
it. Near race day the trainer found out 
that his entry already on the ground had 
gone back so much that winning with him 
was highly problematical. He had another 
horse as fit as could be—but how get him 
there, with no stock train available ? 
Walking was out of the question—but the 
trainer was a man of resources. He hired 
the biggest and stoutest furniture van at 
hand, led his horse up into it, shut him 
up, and had him hauled to the track in 
state. There as an added starter he justi¬ 
fied his trainer by getting “in the money.” 
Notwithstanding van transit has made, so 
far, few converts. 

The ships in which racers go down to 
sea, are known generally as cattle boats. 
They are steamers, slow as steamers go, 
broad of beam, high-sided and staunch, 
built with the central purpose of riding 
out the worst storm upon an even keel. 
Horses are stalled in them ’tween decks. 
The stalls are padded shoulder-high, and 
sometimes arranged so as to swing in 
event of the ships rolling beyond a certain 
angle. In stormy weather the grooms 


stay in stall with their charges. The 
stalls are much roomier than those in a 
car—big enough for the occupant to walk 
a little, and lie down when he chooses. 
Besides the grooms, with every consider¬ 
able and high-priced shipment, there goes 
a man who makes a business of looking 
after such travellers. He is well-paid— 
and richly earns all he gets. 

Getting horses aboard ship or off is 
sometimes a picturesque process. Where 
a vessel sits low in the water it is only a 
matter of leading the beasts up a gangway 
to the deck, and down another to the 
stalls. But a vessel showing high free 
board calls for a sling, and block and 
tackle. In the sling, carefully arranged so 
as to not hurt, the amazed animals are 
lifted off their feet, steam-hoisted over the 
steamer-side, and lowered to place. One 
would like to know what they think of it ? 
—and whether or no they ponder it all 
through the length of a leisurely voyage ? 

LIME JUICE ISLAND. 

Nearly all the lime juice used in the 
world comes from the tiny island of 
Montserrat, in the British West Indies. 
The lime grows wild in many West In¬ 
dian islands, but only in Montserrat is it 
used commercially. 

The fruit is gathered by negro women 
who carry it down the hills to the shipping 
port in big baskets on their heads. Like 
all West Indians they are remarkable for 
their ability to carry heavy weights in this 
manner. Once the company which con¬ 
trols the lime juice industry sought to 
lighten the burdens of its laborers by in¬ 
troducing wheelbarrows. 

The negroes filled the wheelbarrows 
readily enough and then carried them on 
their heads as they had been used to carry¬ 
ing the baskets. Many a negro woman 
will carry a hundred weight of limes on 
her head for a distance of a mile or more. 
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Three Strange Mounts of Saint Michael. 

BY FRANK YEIGH. 


TTlTHER by a strange coincidence or 
through design, three curious Mounts 
of Saint Michael are to be seen in England 
and France. All three were dedicated to 
the same celestial patron of Mariners, and 
were probably once under the same ecclesi¬ 
astical authority. They are situated in 
Cornwall, off the western coast of England, 
and in the south-western part of France 
near the Bay of Biscay. 

Let us visit these remarkable structures, 
all of which are erected on high rocks or 
hills. 

The Cornish Mount of Saint Michael 
is a dramatic feature of the Bay of Pen¬ 
zance. Approaching it from the west, a 
sudden bend in the railway line brings into 
view the granite pile, towering skyward in 
all its striking grandeur, and, seemingly, 
seeking separation from the ordinary world 
that lies along the mainland. The Mount 
is isolated by the sea during several hours 
of the day, even the causeway being sub¬ 
merged, so that the only means of access 
to it at high tide is by boat. The base of 
the granite rock, thus encircled by the sea, 
is about a mile in circumference, and the 
flag on the tower of the chapel throws out 
its folds two hundred and seventy-five feet 
above the water. There is a tradition that 
in the long ago the Mount was a part of 
the mainland and surrounded more or less 
by a great forest. True it is, in confirma¬ 
tion of the legend, that not many years ago 
an extraordinary recession of the tide re¬ 
vealed a drowned forest between the pre¬ 
sent main shore and the base of the Mount 
three miles distant. There lay the giants 
of the forest, imbeded in the sands, exposed 
for but a few hours, and then covered for 
perhaps many centuries before the same 
tidal phenomena may again be witnessed. 


The mount is remarkable, moreover, in 
an entirely different way as being the home 
of no less an important personage than Jack 
the Giant Killer, for the mighty Giant 
Cormoran, according to another legend, 
lived on this Mount, where he was slain 
by brave little Jack, much as David slew 
the mighty Goliath who towered above 
him. 

The mass of buildings on the rock have 
a varied history. Begun as a church, it 
was changed into a convent, then it was 
made into a fortress and, at last, it reverted 
to its original purpose and is now a modern 
church surrounded by several buildings in 
which the St. Aubyn family live (Lord St. 
Levan’s). The Castle contains a beautiful 
hall, and the chapel is no less interesting. 
The view from the summit is a matchless 
one ; in one direction is the beautiful curve 
of the Bay of Penzance, buttressed by the 
great rocks that jut out into the sea ; in 
another direction lies the fertile fields of 
Cornwall and the quaint little fishing 
villages; indeed at the very base of the rock 
itself is a picturesque fishing hamlet. Then 
one may gaze as far out to sea as human 
vision allows and watch the endless pro¬ 
cession of craft going and coming, and 
among them are generally hundreds of 
small boats forming the pilchard and her¬ 
ring fleets. 

One is surprised too, to discover on the 
Mount a garden, a small one it is true, 
but a sub-tropical little paradise where 
aloes and myrtles flourish and narcissus 
grows as early as February. 

One other curiosity can only be seen by 
climbing to the very top of this rocky islet, 
which, by the way, was the Ictis of the 
ancients. There is a natural chair in the 
rock and if husband and wife make the 
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ascent together, the one who is first seated 
in the famous chair will ever after have 
the pre-eminence in that home. I am 
happy to state I got there first! 

The Priory at the very top was dedicated 
to St. Michael, who is said to have ap¬ 
peared to some hermits very early in the 
Christian era, resulting in a series of sub¬ 
sequent pilgrimages that lasted for hun¬ 
dreds of years. 

A greater Mount of St. Michael, how¬ 
ever, than the one at Cornish, is situated 
on the coast of France at a point where 
Normandy and Brittany join borders. It 
is truly one of the sights of Europe, for 
the French Mont St. Michel is a castle, 
abbey, church and prison combined, built 
upon a mighty rock that rises hundreds of 
feet above the Channel waters. In former 
years it was only reached at low tide over 
the intervening sands, and even then con¬ 
siderable danger accompanied the journey 
in the treacherous quicksands. To-day a 
causeway, over a mile in length, connects 
the mainland with the rock. The effect 
is most impressive as one nears the massive 
pile of granite, for it seems to rise higher 
and higher until the ancient gateways are 
entered. Then one finds himself in the 
quaintest, queerest village imaginable, a 
town of one street hugging the base of the 
hill, a street so narrow that the donkey 
carts compel foot passengers to take 
refuge in the doorways. Less than two 
hundred people comprise the population of 
the little place. 

The exploration of the wonders of the 
Mont are a revelation to the traveller. 
There is, for instance, the twelfth century 
abbey buildings, hewn out of the solid rock 
in places. Within its massive walls are ex¬ 
tensive dormitories, silent cloisters with 
beautifully carved pillars, and ancient re¬ 
fectories with huge fireplaces where the 
monks of old dined and wined. The 
cloisters are all the more unique because 


they are, as it were, poised in mid air. 
There is, too, a knights’ hall, with superb 
pillars, where the insignia of the Knights 
of St. Michel were hung until a bonfire 
was made of them at the time of the 
Fre'nch Revolution. 

In the very heart of the rock another 
and a different scene is presented in the 
gloomy crypt and the dark dungeons whose 
walls could tell many a tale of cruelty if 
they had the power of speech. 

Crowning all the other structures is the 
great Church with its lovely towers, its 
Norman nave and fifteenth century choir; 
and surmounting the spire is a gigantic 
cross bearing aloft a striking figure of St. 
Michael himself. 

There is a third Mount of St. Michael 
in Lower Brittany. Stretching along the 
upper coasts of the Bay of Biscay is the 
wild and dreary moorland known as the 
peninsula of Quiberon, and in the centre 
of the bleak Morbihan district is the little 
town of Carnac. Near by stands the only 
elevation in the vicinity—a lonely hill 
crowned by a cairn of stones which, in 
turn, serve as a foundation for a diminu¬ 
tive chapel dedicated to the famous Saint. 
The outlook from the hill is not only a 
wide one, but is, in some respects, a re¬ 
markable one, inasmuch as it includes the 
wonderful avenues of Druidical monu¬ 
ments beside which, in point of time, the 
recently discovered Roman temple and 
bath near the hill are as of yesterday. 

There are no less than four thousand 
of these prehistoric stones surrounding the 
Mount—a greater number than is found 
anywhere else in the world—making the 
seventeen standing at Stonehenge in Eng¬ 
land appear very small indeed. The Car¬ 
nac boulders point to the fact that this 
part of France, now sparsely populated, 
was in the dim past, densely populated by 
a strange yet virile race, the only traces of 
which are these curious obelisks. Scholars 
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are yet in doubt as to their full meaning— 
whether they were erected in memory of 
their dead, or used in connection with a 
sacrificial form of worship. And yet these 
four thousand are but remnants of what 
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originally stood there, hundreds having 
been destroyed or mutilated during all the 
wars that have swept over France. The 
largest stone, or menhir of the group, 
stands eighteen feet high, and from this 
king among the number, 
the others gradually taper 
to some less than three 
feet in height. 

Such is the sight that 
meets the gaze of the 
traveller from the lonely 
Mount St. Michael down 
by the Bay of Biscay. 



The prehistoric Druidical Stones 
at Carnac, Brittany, with Mount 
of St. Michael in right-hand 
background. 






A Dream in the Alps. 

BY J. GLENDINING. 


A FEW summers ago I was waiting 
at St. Maurice, Canton de Valais, 
Switzerland, for the train to Martigny. 
From the latter place I intended making 
a short walking tour by way of the Col 
de Balm to Chamounix and the neigh¬ 
borhood, returning by the Tete Noir route 
to Vernayaz. As I was walking up and 
down the station platform I was accosted 
by a gentleman, evidently an American, 
who said he "guessed” I was an English¬ 
man from my appearance. I replied that 
he guessed rightly, and we fell into con¬ 
versation. It appeared that he and a young 
companion also proposed walking to Cha¬ 
mounix, but thought of staying the night 
at Martigny and starting early the next 
morning. On learning, however, that I 
intended pushing on that same evening 
and sleeping at the little village of Trient, 
they proposed to accompany me, to which 
I gladly agreed. I don’t think any of the 
three was in particularly good form for 
climbing; indeed, my elder American ac¬ 
quaintance was troubled with asthma, but 
we did pretty good time up the old and 
stony—oh, how stony!—footpath to the 
Col de la Forclaz, and then dipped down 
into the valley of Trient, and, eventually, 
found the little inn to which I had been 
recommended. The "shades of night” 
were not as yet "falling fast,” and we 
had serious thoughts of resuming our walk 
trying to reach the hotel on the summit 
of the Col de Balm, but fatigue and a 
general ignorance as to how long the ad¬ 
ditional journey would take induced us 
to adhere to our original plan, and so we 
prepared to make ourselves comfortable 
for the night at Trient. We supped 
simply but heartily—bread and cheese and 
the " beer of the country” being my diet, 


while the others indulged in eggs and tea. 
Casually I remarked that tea at that hour 
would deprive me of a night’s rest, but 
they did not seem to anticipate any such 
evil consequences. After supper the land¬ 
lady (whom we had found a very chatty 
individual—a sort of Swiss Mrs.Willough¬ 
by) produced a visitors’ book of which she 
was rather proud. It contained, among 
other names, that of a gentleman—a 
countryman of my fellow-travellers—who 
had twice stayed with her, and had "done” 
the entire continent on a shilling a day 
(in which case, judging by our bill, he 
must have made very special terms with 
our landlady). She handed the book to me 
first, and on signing my name I noticed 
that there was a column reserved for the 
"profession” of the tourist, and in most 
cases this had been filled in. Not to be 
outdone in frankness, after writing my 
name I added "Actor,” and handed the 
book to the elder of my two companions. 
A smile flickered across his face as he filled 
in the spaces. His friend followed suit, 
and then the book was handed back to me. 
I understood the smile then, for I read 

J. G., etc., etc., Actor. 

J. R., etc., etc., Clergyman. 

" Don’t let the fact of my being a 
clergyman be any restriction on your con¬ 
versation,” said J. R. I was not aware 
that I had said anything very awful, but 
the remembrance of one or two sharp 
knocks against jagged boulders during our 
climb to the Forclaz and the ejaculations 
they evoked made me rather dubious. 
Well, the minister and I talked a lot about 
theatres and acting. He was a regular 
play-goer and had seen most of our leading 
English actors in America. Amongst others 
he mentioned the name of Wilson Barrett. 
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From Barrett to the “ Silver King,” 
of which he was the original representa¬ 
tive, was but a natural step. Although, 
strangely enough, my companion had never 
seen it, he had read or heard a great deal 
of this play and was profoundly interested 
in it. Being a clergyman and a teetotaller 
to boot, no doubt he regarded it, apart 
from its dramatic qualities, as a powerful 
sermon against intemperance. Anyway, 
he was very much engrossed in the career 
and redemption of “Wilfred Denver,” 
the hero, and when I told him I had 
played the part he became quite excited. 
“I’ve heard a good deal of its merits,” 
said he ; “ can you give me a specimen ? ” 
After some natural hesitation at being thus 
suddenly called upon, I was persuaded to 
repeat to them the celebrated Dream 
speech. I shall never forget that scene 
at the little Swiss inn. An eager, grey, 
Mark Twain kind of face, listening with 
eyes and mouth, as well as ears; the host¬ 
ess standing in the doorway, wondering, 
no doubt, what all this declamation in a 
foreign tongue meant; and outside, the 
music of the wind soughing through the 
great pine trees, while an Alpine cataract 
roared a deep accompaniment under the 
very window sill. Talk about “incidental 
music” imparting inspiration; what is it 
to the music of Nature ? When I had 
finished, the conversation grew very des¬ 
ultory, flagged, and eventually died out 
altogether. The divine from across the 
Atlantic was impressed—vividly impressed. 
The speech, so graphic in itself—no mat¬ 
ter who may recite it—had so chimed in 
with the hour, the state of his nerves, and 
the general surroundings that he was more 
than ordinarily affected by it, and in that 
state I bade him good-night and we each 
went to bed. 

To speak the truth I did not sleep par¬ 
ticularly well myself that night—the Alpine 
air, the noise of the water without, made 


me very restless; but when I got down¬ 
stairs in the morning and shook hands 
with the Rev. J. R., I could see from his 
sunken eyes and generally washed-out 
appearance that he had had a very bad 
night indeed. “Tea for supper,” thought 
I to myself. His companion had not come 
down, so while breakfast was being pre¬ 
pared we walked out through a meadow 
where the pleasant tinkling of the goat- 
bells already sounded, till we reached the 
shadow of a belt of gloomy fir trees. 
Then he turned suddenly around on me 
and said : 

“ You recited the dream of the fictitious 
Wilfred Denver last night. Behold the 
effect! Listen to the dream of the real 
Rev. J. R.— 

“ I fell asleep and dreamed I was on the 
summit of Mont Blanc. Below me on all 
sides were peaks and aiguilles and mounts 
of every conceivable shape and size. The 
Bernese Oberland stretched far away to my 
right, and to my left I could see the blue 
waters of Lake Leman glittering in the 
moonlight. Close at hand, as it appeared, 
the Matterhorn and Jungfrau claimed kin¬ 
ship with their taller brother, the great 
white giant. As I stood, a solitary spectre¬ 
like figure, on that uttermost height, suf¬ 
fused by the ghostly brilliancy of the moon 
now at her zenith, with my arms exultingly 
outstretched as if in very joy at the awful 
grandeur and sublimity of my predicament, 
I seemed suddenly endowed with the gift 
of flight—flight without wings and by the 
mere effort of my will. The sensation 
was too exquisite—too glorious to be de¬ 
scribed. Mont Blanc was an Olympus and 
I had become a God. The spirit of the 
Alps had permeated my body and I revelled 
in its possession as only a spirit could. 
Without the slightest hesitancy I floated 
away from the summit and poised for a 
moment in the air as if to realize to the 
full the extraordinary gift which had been 
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accorded me. There was the mountain 
I had just left looking like a Niobe of 
Wonderland whose tears had frozen into 
glaciers as they descended her snowy robe ; 
below a light glimmered from the hut on 
the Grand Mulets, and, further down still, 
the little town of Chamounix slumbered 
calm and peaceful in the moonlight. De¬ 
scending for a moment I perched upon 
the little hut and heard the guides within 
discussing the prospects of the ascent on 
the morrow, while the tourist who had 
engaged them lay resting on some straw. 
Oh, the difficulty, the danger and intense 
fatigue of the ascent to them, and how 
easy had the glorious gift of the gods 
made it for me ! Away into the Empy¬ 
rean ! A dove’s flight down to the brink 
of the Flegere—another across the valley 
to the little peak that overlooks La Mon- 
tanvert and the Mer de Glace, and then 
away like the wind from the valley of 
Chamounix and over the ice fields and 
deserts of snow to the Matterhorn and 
Jungfrau. Oh, how I rejoiced in my pos¬ 
session ! No man, no king, none but the 
gods had achieved what I had. The loft¬ 
iest pinnacles, the most bristling crags, I 
perched on for a moment, allowing my 
body to sway over the dizzy precipices 
while my toes barely touched the rocks ; 
and then away again, as a strong swimmer 
spurns the shore and floats gracefully out 
to the mighty ocean. How I flew from 
peak to peak of the great Bernese Alps— 
with what interested anticipations I 
searched out the gruesome though com¬ 
paratively mean summit of the Brocken 
and longed to find the archfiend himself, 
there surrounded by his hellish crew and 
revelling in all the unspeakable horrors of 
his saturnalia. I could claim equal footing 
with him—nay more, I could claim supe¬ 
riority—I could soar to the very heavens 
themselves and bask “in the very presence 


of the regal sun,” but—well, Mephistoph- 
eles was not there, the Brocken was de¬ 
serted—so away again I flew, higher, 
higher—the moon ! yea, her chaste majesty 
invites me with a loving smile. I will visit 
her; I will solve the riddle as to her 
mountains and her degeneracy; I will ex¬ 
plore those extinct volcanoes and search 
for some vestige of life in that wilderness 
of death. Up, up, up with the wind ; up 
into the midst of the constellations—a 
star shoots past me as I fly. I watch the 
great ball of fire rapidly diminishing as it 
darts with fearful speed to its unknown 
bourne, and then away, away at the same 
great pace. The moon looms larger and 
larger. I can see disused channels and 
streams, mountains, decayed forests and 
there—yes, there the ruins of a beautiful 
city with temples and palaces, with wharves 
and gigantic quays, but no welcome sound 
of water washing ’gainst its walls. But 
now, instead of getting larger, the lunar 
orb seems gradually lessening. I no longer 
see the channels, and even the mountain 
tops are growing dim and indistinct. Have 
I passed the moon ? No, great heaven, 
I am falling; the vital fire which gave me 
the gift of flight has burned itself out, 
and I am falling—oh, how rapidly ! A 
shooting-star has left its anchorage and 
we are racing—a race for life ! Rather, a 
race for death, and I am the winner. 
Down, down—a terrible red peak, a gi¬ 
gantic needle in granite, which I remem¬ 
bered pausing on for a moment in my 
recent flight, is the goal to which I am 
speeding—yes, there, there, direct in my 
path it lies—a lightning rush—a fearful 
collision, and-” 

“You found yourself on the bedroom 
floor,” said I. 

“Exactly,” replied the reverend dream¬ 
er, and we went in to breakfast. 




Golden Days in the “Golden State.” 


BY MRS. E. J. FOSTER. 



T HE attempt to portray in words a 
thousandth part of the experiences 
of this wonderful journey, seems an utter 
absurdity. When the parting came with 
the great mountains, the broad rivers, the 
bounding ocean, “whose waves roll shell¬ 
shaped on sandy beaches,” the dancing 
waterfalls, the golden orange groves, the 
profusion of graceful palms 
and the fragrance and 
beauty of the wealth of 
flowers, there was the 
outward struggle ; but in 
the heart all will live a 
joyous memory forever. 

In the month of March, 
so cold and blustering 
here at home, is the ideal 
time to take flight to Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

We first visited Los 
Angeles, to which city, it 
is said, all tourists’ paths lead. Well they 
should for it is most beautiful. 

Projected on lines of beauty, curves and 
angles, streets well metaled and cleanly, 
traversed by commodious cars; attractive 
parks, filled with lakes, fountains, flowers 
and Oriental shrubbery, while you feel 
enticed to rest and drink in the health and 
vigor of the balmy climate; stately muni¬ 
cipal buildings ; streets bordered by high- 
classed business blocks of enduring mate¬ 
rial ; refining temples of worship ; elegant 
hotels and banks. 

Besides an efficient system of public 
schools, there are three colleges which 
confer degrees ; private schools, seminaries 
and business colleges hold a prominent 
place in the educational world in Los An¬ 
geles. There is a Baptist college in the 
suburbs, while seminaries within a few 


The Cliff House, San Francisco. 

Fro.n an original Stereograph. 

miles are located upon hills overlooking 
the city. Our enthusiasm reached its 
height in the many and varied drives 
through and beyond the city in every di¬ 
rection. From Crown Hill we had a 
grand view of the Pacific ocean and the 
snow-clad mountains. Through park-like 
streets and avenues, where calla lilies, ger¬ 
aniums and marguerites form the hedges, 
fuchsias and heliotropes climb up to the 
third story, while queenly roses of all hues 
and full of fragrance mount up to and 
over the roofs, or fall over high trellises. 

Sixteen miles from Los Angeles lies 
Santa Monica, a summer and winter re¬ 
sort alike. The railroad all the way trav¬ 
erses the high level mesa that lies between 
Los Angeles and the sea. As it is under 
high cultivation, the trip gives one an 
idea of some of the rural beauties of the 
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famous orange country. The shore line 
of Santa Monica has a graceful sweep. 
The Sierra Santa Monica, a graceful range 
of coast mountains, lies along the northern 
shore and directs the cool winds from the 
north-west in summer, hence the ocean 
swell is long and gentle and the breakers 
never annoy. Bathing, yachting, rowing, 
riding, driving await the weary city folk 
and furnish rest and comfort. 

Twelve miles from Los Angeles is Pas¬ 
adena, filled with beautiful homes and 
boasting elegant hotels. From its orange 
groves and roses, one should not fail to 
take the Mount Lowe railway which con¬ 
nects Pasadena with the summit of the 
Sierra Madra Range on the north. It is 
conceded to be the grandest scenic trip on 
earth, and surely we never expected to 
see anything so grand this side of the 
Heavenly City. The railway is a most 
wonderful feat of engineering skill and 
affords the most thrilling scenery and views. 
At Rubio Canyon, two and a half miles, 
we took the Great Cable Incline, three 
thousand feet in length, from which the 
view over orange and lemon groves and 
vineyards, flower bedecked meadows, and 
away to the great ocean, is magnificent. 
At Echo Mountain we boarded the trolley 
to go to Ye Alpine Tavern, situated five 
thousand feet above sea level, and this is 
by far the most wonderful and enchanting 
part of the road, every one hundred feet 
being a change of scenery. We looked 
down into the green covered rocky canyons 
on one x side, and up at the mighty moun¬ 
tain heights on the other. Ye Alpine 
Tavern is situated among the immense 
pines and live oaks. Bridle paths lead to 
to the extreme summit of Mount Lowe, 
six thousand one hundred feet, and much 
of the year it is covered with snow. 

Seventy miles from Los Angeles we find 
Riverside, with its wealth of orange groves 
and beautiful drives. The Cactus Gardens, 


with over three hundred varieties are re¬ 
markably interesting. All shapes, sizes 
and colors of the cacti; then the yucca 
trees, and larger beds of rare flowers adorn 
the place. 

Redlands, so called from the color of 
the soil, is near Riverside and is noted for 
its fine culture of grape fruit and navel 
oranges. Then the long avenues of the 
beautiful pepper trees laden with rich pink 
berries, and the abundance of flowers, the 
grand drives and beautiful homes charm 
you at once. Smiley Heights, a park of 
three hundred acres, repays one for any 
length of journey for the pleasure of driv¬ 
ing among the rare vines, trees, shrubs 
and flowers brought together from all over 
the world. It is a most restful and satis¬ 
fying example of landscape gardening. At 
every turn one discovers unexpected de¬ 
lights. We saw the most charming banks 
of the Gold of Ophir and the Cherokee 
roses there, and we beheld them falling in 
golden and white masses over the high 
banks, their royal garments trailing on the 
roadside; then, when from the artistic 
pavilions we looked away to the great 
mountains and breathed the sweet air fra¬ 
grant with the orange blossoms, we ex¬ 
claimed: “Great is our God and greatly 
to be praised ” for His wondrous works ! 

Santa Catalina Island, which lies twenty 
miles out in the Pacific ocean, is a great 
rocky chain of mountains twenty-two 
miles in length. It has sulphur springs 
and opportunities for salt baths, while the 
remarkable varieties of climate make it an 
ideal resort the year round. The ocean 
along the coast is a wonderful natural 
aquarium ; here is found the famous glass 
bottom boat, down through which we 
peered at the wonders of the deep. We 
saw rocks, a perfect forest of sea-weed in 
all the colors of the rainbow, in whose 
branches floated beautiful fish of rare and 
radiant tints. The gold perch, emerald 
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fish, star fish, sea cucumbers, abalones, 
and sea urchins clinging to the bottom, 
presented a most fascinating panorama. 
The little bays are crowded with boats— 
fishing, sailing, launches and yachts. 
The island is the home of the far-famed 
leaping Tuna; it is caught no where else 
with rod and reel. In the grand canyon 
are the most picturesque golf links; a 
well equipped club house stands in a mesa 
over-looking the links, which wind away 
up the beautiful canyon and along the 
slopes of the mountains. 

From Los Angeles we journeyed up the 
beautiful Sacramento Valley, tarried at 
the Capital City to visit the elegant State 
House ; Fort Sutter, named for General 
Sutter who, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-one came there alone and built it 
for protection against the Indian inva¬ 
sions ; the Crocker picture gallery, with 
its seven hundred and twenty-five paint¬ 
ings, the largest being an immense one of 
the grand Yosemite Valley. As the train 
bore us along we would go into raptures 
over the fields of wild yellow poppies toss¬ 
ing their satin folds in the balmy 
breezes, or over the man- 
zameta trees with the 
rich smooth mahogany 
colored bark and a pink 
tinted waxen bloom, the 
tall graceful palms, the 
silvery green olive trees 
shining in the bright sun¬ 
light, the orange trees, 
on which were the green 
oranges, the ripe golden 
ones and the white blos¬ 
soms. These are kept fresh and in 
a condition for fruitage by the irriga¬ 
tion process. ■ The mountain waters 
are brought down into great reser¬ 
voirs from which the valleys are 
flooded. The scenery along the 
Southern Pacific railroad is indeed 


enchanting. The beautiful Sacramento 
river, now broad and bounding joyously 
onward, now tumbling in cascades 
wherever the rocks bar the way. We 
wound around the great mountains, the 
track forming numberless loops, and 
above the mighty mountain peaks of 
stone grew the splendid evergreen trees 
with trunks like massive pillars, from whose 
branches hung garlands of ivy or mistle¬ 
toe. When we came in sight of Mount 
Shasta our wild enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Above all those towering sum¬ 
mits, those boundless slopes, those mighty 
gorges, Shasta lifted its magnificent form 
wrapped in its everlasting robes of snow, 
fourteen thousand four hundred and forty- 
six feet against the blue sky, in supreme 
grandeur and grace. There was a perfect 
calm, a serenity as profound and sweet 
as might adorn the shrine of Him who 
dwelleth in secret and conceals His work¬ 
ings in the silence of ages as in a mantle. 

Now we are at Shasta Springs ! Oh ! 
for expressive words! Blessed be Thy 
name, O Lord, for the glimpse of Thy 
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great love and power as manifested in 
Thy works ! We followed the trail down 
the great pine-covered mountain side, 
crossed over great moss and fern covered 
canyons, with a new and glad surprise at 
every turn. Here the beautiful flowers 
and vines were peeping out of mossy cav¬ 
erns, or trailing over moss-grown trees ; 
there the sweet mountain streams were 
gushing up in a boiling spring, or laughing 
as they leapt over the great boulders, or 
danced along over the pebbly bed, or 
bounded in waterfalls, leaping in fountains, 
or in dozens of places gushing out of the 
side of the thickly covered mossy heights, 
tumbling into the river at the foot. The 
sun poured floods of radiance over the entire 
scene, enriching the green slopes, gilding 
the mountain tops and electrifying the 
sparkling waters. In the river the pink sax¬ 
ifrage, which resembles our hydrangia, grows 
in the water and spreads over the big rocks, 
while various wild flowers of all shapes and 
colors adorn the sides of the m untains. 


Westward we direct our 
course and reach the Cosmopol¬ 
itan city of San Francisco, with 
its great bay, its marvelous Golden 
Gate Park, its Chinese quarters, 
its “ Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art,” and here we must pause. 
Without entering into a system¬ 
atic description of the various 
rooms, we may say that each of 
the thirty-four rooms is treated 
in a distinctively characteristic 
manner. The 
Moorish Room, on 
the first floor, is 
ebonized oak, with 
Oriental lamps, and 
walls covered with 
silk tapestry pat¬ 
terned after those 
of the Alhambra. 
The reception room 
is in ebony, the library in Circassian walnut, 
etc. Even the basement is fitted up ele¬ 
gantly for offices, etc. The paintings, 
drawings, statuary, wood-carvings, tapes¬ 
tries, metal-work and frescoes excite the 
interest of thousands of visitors who throng 
its galleries. We visited the government 
mint and were thoroughly interested. 
That day they were making five-dollar 
gold pieces. 

A steamer ride of an hour and a half 
brought us to Palo Alta, where the Leland 
Stanford lunior University is located. It 
comprises fifty-five thousand acres; the 
buildings are of light stone, with cylindri¬ 
cal columns supporting the Arcade arches, 
and the whole roofed with red tiles. The 
architecture is of the old Mission style. 
An elegant Museum contains marvels of 
beauty and elegance, while the Chapel is 
the most complete work of artistic archi¬ 
tecture of modern times. Its pictures in 
mosaic, and its carved figures are beyond 
description. The entire place, including 
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the Chemistry building, gymnasium, second 
library, the group of shops and power¬ 
houses, the University settlement with 
handsome houses and well-kept grounds, 
the Stanford mansion with its extensive 
lawns, is a city in itself. 

The suburbs of San Francisco are most 
beautifully situated. Oakland and Berke¬ 
ley are reached after a charming ferry-boat 
experience. 

The State University at Berkeley is 
commanding in its position upon the hills 
from whose heights we beheld the Golden 
Gate, and the foot hills at the east stand 
as faithful sentinels in their overshadowing 
presence, while the great live oaks, the 
stately evergreens and graceful palms add 
charm to the large campus. 

Within easy distance of San Francisco, 
just north of the entrance to the Golden 
Gate, is Mount Tamalpais (meaning the 
Tamals country). This mountain-climb¬ 
ing railway has no steep inclines, there are 


two hundred and seventy-seven curves in 
a distance of eight and a half miles, dur¬ 
ing which there is an ascent of twenty-five 
hundred feet. We wound through the 
beautiful canyons filled with redwoods, 
madronas, oaks and laurels; the road 
crosses the side gulch and swings around 
an open avenue, the vast panorama ex¬ 
panding every moment as the bay of San 
Francisco opens to view, and the coast 
range and, still higher, Mt. Diablo comes 
proudly in sight. 

The view from the summit is indescrib¬ 
ably grand, with more than one hundred 
miles in all directions, of ocean, islands 
and mainland. The lighted cities at night 
make it a fairyland scene whose fascinating 
glories can never be forgotten. At length 
we found it were best to be going, but I 
cannot say we were glad to be gone.' 1 ' 

*EDITOR’S NOTE—The author of this article will contribute 
another, which will appear in the next number entitled, Where 
Rolls the Oregon.” 
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Real Children in Italy. 

M. S. EMERY. 



/ 'T''HIS brother and sister are real, live children. 

They work and study and play. They have 
their friends and their fun and their troubles, just 
as you have yours. 

You see them here in the beautiful old city of 
Rome, in Italy, for they and their mother are 
Italians. If you could speak to that little Luigia, 
who looks at you now so shyly from under her 
soft, dark hair, you and she would both be puz¬ 
zled for a while, for she could not understand 
your English at all ; but you should hear her 
chattering in Italian to her industrious mother and 
to Carlo, the big brother there beside her on the 
steps ! She would think your English words so 
funny, and wonder why you had never been taught 
to say Grazie (“thanks”) as she does, or to 
explain —Non capisco (“I don’t understand”). 

See how many differences there are between 
these Italian clothes and yours. Artists think 
the Italian clothes much prettier than those 
people wear in America. Luigia and her mother 
do not care for hats. Very often they go bare¬ 
headed ; often they put on what you see now—a 
gay-colored cap of woven silk or a pretty white 
one that can be washed and ironed. Luigia is 


very proud of that bright-hued ’kerchief crossed 
over her breast and tucked into the belt of her 
apron. Be sure you notice Carlo’s shoes with 
the long straps wound about his ankles and legs. 
How different his hat and jacket are from those of 
our American boys ! 

Do you see what the children’s mother is doing 
all this time ? Her fingers are never still for a 
minute—she often knits as she is going on errands 
and many a pair of stockings grows into shape 
during odd minutes like this while she is resting 
from a long walk. 

And what do you suppose is this place where 
she and the children are sitting ? 

In the town where you live, at home, there is 
probably some house that is older than the other 
houses—one that was built many years ago. So 
the city of Rome has its old buildings ; but they 
are very old indeed,—much older than anything 
we have anywhere in America. Notice the stone 
steps and the great stone pillars behind the child¬ 
ren’s mother. They are part of a temple where 
prayers were said long before Columbus had dis¬ 
covered our America—before any white men knew 
there was such a land as America on earth ; in 
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fact it was an old, old temple far back in the days 
when Christ was born. 

Luigia, herself, does not know much about old 
Roman history, for she has been in school only a 
year, but Carlo goes to school with boys all tall 
and old like himself (he will be thirteen his next 
birthday) and the schoolmaster in his room reads 
to them the most interesting, exciting stories about 
old times here in Italy and about brave men who 
lived and worked for Italy. Carlo and the boys 
in his class write out these stories afterwards and 
copy them into exercise books for the master to 
read and correct. 

The boys and girls are in separate class-rooms 
in school. When they are little, and are just 
beginning to read and write, they all have women 
teachers, but the older boys are taught by men. 
They carry their books in bags or in leather straps 
just as we do here. Luigia is learning to read and 
to write, and to do easy, plain sewing ; she can 
sing and she and the other girls of her age will 
soon begin to draw. When they are older, the 
teacher will take them now and then into picture- 
galleries to see some of the most beautiful paintings 
in the world—many of the greatest artists who ever 
lived have been Italians, and their country has a 
good right to be proud of them. Americans make 
long journeys to Italy just for the sake of seeing 
the beautiful pictures painted by Italian artists 
long ago and treasured now in churches and 
palaces and art museums. 

When recess-time comes, the boys and girls play 
many of the very same games you play yourself. 
If you were with them you could join in the fun, 
though you could not understand each other. 
What they call “ Blind Cat ” you know as “ Blind 
Man’s Buff.” They mark on the ground the 
very same lines that you know for ‘‘Hop Scotch,” 
and the place at the end shaped like a semi-circle, 
which American children call “ Heaven,” they 
call “Paradiso” (Paradise), which means exactly 
the same thing. 

Sometimes they play ‘‘Open the Gates,” which 
is almost the same as our ‘‘London Bridge is 
Falling Down.” Another game they like is 
played in this way:—All but two of the children 
join hands and form a circle—they are bunches of 
grapes on a grape vine. One girl is the owner 
of the grapes, the other is a robber. The robber 
comes near and walks around the circle and the 
owner says (in Italian) :— 

“ What are you doing in my vineyard ? ” 

“ Stealing grapes.” 

“ Why do you steal them ? ” 

“ Because they are good.” 


“ What would you do if I chased you ? ” 

“ Seize a bunch and run ! ” 

Then the robber takes some one girl out of the 
circle, and they two run as fast as possible to get 
away before the owner can catch them. The game 
is for the robber to try to get all the grapes away 
without being caught. 

The boys have running games too and they 
play ball a good deal, though they do not play a 
regular game of base-ball. They make collections 
just as boys do here—postage-stamps are favorites, 
and they are always trading stamps with each 
other. Boys who have not much money, and who 
wish to help their fathers and mothers, work 
before school and after school and in vacation 
time very much as boys do here ; they work in 
shops, they deliver parcels for the grocers, they 
sell things on the streets—there are a good many 
ways in which a bright boy can make a little 
money. 

These young folks have nearly the same things 
to eat that Americans have—they especially like 
fruits and vegetables, cheese and salads and eggs 
cooked in different ways, and they are fond of 
macaroni, which the Italians make better than 
anybody else. If their people have not much 
money to spend they eat a great deal of polento — 
almost the same thing that we call ‘‘hasty pud¬ 
ding” of corn meal, and it is delicious when you 
are hungry from your work or play ; so is minestra, 
a thick soup made of fresh vegetables. 

There are a great many holidays for Carlo and 
Luigia and some special fun for each one ; they 
look forward to Christmas just as you do. The 
shops are full of things for holiday gifts—play¬ 
things, jewelry, gay ribbons and handkerchiefs, 
candies and cakes and nuts and fruit; there are 
street peddlers too with baskets full of pretty 
things or funny things, and crowds of people are 
out buying presents. There is one particularly 
delicious Christmas candy made of honey and 
almonds—they call it torone, and another called 
pan-giallo which has all sorts of goodies in it— 
sugar, citron, almonds, pistachio-nuts; Luigia 
thinks it is the best candy in the world, and per¬ 
haps she is right. 

The churches have especially beautiful music at 
Christmas time and in many of them there are 
figures representing the Christ child lying in the 
manger - a dimpled baby put there to remind 
everybody of the Holy One who came to the 
Mother in Bethlehem. 

Then after Christmas work begins once more. 
There are holidays and short vacations scattered 
through the winter and spring, and about the first 
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of July come the final examinations at school, 
when the children who take good rank are pro¬ 
moted to higher classes for the next year. A good 
many little Italians are fine scholars ; we do not 
realize it until their parents bring them over to 
live in America and they become Americans 
themselves. It seems particularly right that they 
should come over here and help make the country, 
because you remember it was one of their own 
people, Columbus, who first learned and told the 
rest of the world about this land of America that 
might be used for the homes of white men. Only 
a little while ago a high-school teacher in one of 
our American cities told me that in a school of 
six hundred where most of the boys were Ameri¬ 
can-born, the boy who did the best work in 
English was a bright young Italian whose people 
had come here only a few years before. 

Carlo and Luigia may come themselves to Am¬ 
erica some day—who can tell ? Perhaps you may 
even know them sometime. They can tell you a 
great deal more about their old life in Rome, and 
you can tell them how you once saw them with 
their mother, sitting on the steps of the old temple. 


BRAVE EXPLORER CAPTURED. 

Walter B. Harris, traveller and author, who 
was a member of Sir Arthur Nicholson’s special 
British embassy to the Sultan of Morocco last year, 
is a prisoner of the mountaineers at Zeenat, the 
headquarters of the bandit Raisuli. Government 
troops attacked the place, burning many farms, but 
for a long time they did not succeed in rescuing 
the explorer. 

Mr. Harris is one of the most venturesome 
travellers who has won fame in recent years by 
his exploits among the Mohammedans. 

One of his latest adventures, before his present 
exploration of the country around Zeenat, was the 
journey in Yemen, in the south western part of 
Arabia, where he travelled disguised as a Mussul¬ 
man during the rebellion among the Turks. 

He started from Aden, accompanied only by one 
servant and a guide. When he reached the 
frontier he succeeded, by means of his disguise, 
in obtaining a permit to pass into Turkish territory. 
He was compelled to do most of his travelling by 
night. During the day the little party hid in the 
jungle. They were nineteen days in reaching 
Suna, the capital of the country. On his arrival 
there his disguise was penetrated by the Turkish 
authorities, who threw him into prison. They 
compelled him to live for two weeks in an under¬ 
ground dungeon. 


After a week’s imprisonment he fell ill with the 
fever, and while the fever was raging the Turks 
sent him through the mountains westward of 
Hodeida on the Red Sea Coast, under an escort of 
soldiers. The journey, covering a little less than 
two hundred miles, occupied five days. Then he 
was sent over the border with the warning, that if 
he returned he would be hung up by the thumbs, 
which is an extreme penalty among the Turks. 

Mr. Harris was the first European to visit Suna 
by way of Aden. When he returned to Aden, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the fever and the 
other hardships he had suffered, he was in excellent 
physical condition. 


A WOMAN EXPLORER. 

Miss Annie S. Peck, who left a professorship in 
Smith College to climb great heights, yesterday 
organized her expedition for the ascent of Mount 
Sorata, in Bolivia, which is considered the highest 
point on this hemisphere. Professor W. G. 
Tighe, president of the University of New Mexico, 
arrived in New York on June the thirteenth. He 
is to have charge of the scientific end of the expe¬ 
dition. Antoine Maquiguaz and H. H. Lauber, 
well known Swiss guides have come to America 
to accompany the party. The members of the ex¬ 
pedition met at the Hotel Albert at University 
Place and Eleventh St. Maquiguaz comes from 
an Italian town near the Matterhorn. 

Various supplies are being gathered for the 
use of the party. There will be rifles and and re¬ 
volvers, Esquimaux suits, tents, baggage, food, 
cocoa leaves and scientific instruments. The ex¬ 
pedition will be equipped with Japanese stoves, 
consisting of small cases filled with chemicals 
which act upon each other in such a way as to 
give off heat without any aid from the outside air. 


PERILOUS MOUNTAINEERING. 

The practice of ascending difficult heights, begun 
as a mere “stunt,” has developed into a matter of 
scientific consequence. Explorations among them 
has added much to our knowledge of air and snow 
conditions, and of dynamical geology, especially 
as volcanic and glacial actions bear upon it. 
Apart from the mechanical difficulty of scaling the 
icy and precipitous sides is the other one of breath¬ 
ing, for the higher the ascent the thinner the air. 
Climbers to great heights are beginning to carry 
rubber tanks of oxygen with them, which enables 
them to perform feats that many have been forced 
to abandon. 
























































Some Glimpses In and About Cairo. 

GERARD B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 



The 

Pyramids 
of Gizeh, 
Distant 
View. 


'’T'HE old and the new meet in Egypt. The 
-®- first automobile to venture to cross the Desert 
of Sahara had reached a point about half-way 
between two oases when something happened to 
the machinery. On examination it was found 
that the damage could not be repaired. The 
owner of the automobile got out of the vehicle and 


took an observation. Then he directed the man 
in charge of the wireless telegraph apparatus to 
communicate with the station at Fezzan. “Tell 
the fellows,” he said, “we’ve broken down. 
Latitude 26 degrees 29 minutes north, longitude 
14 degrees 37 minutes 41 seconds east. Ask them 
to send a camel.” 
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Citadel 
and Mosque 
of 

Mohammed' 
Ali, Cairo. 


That may be something of an extravaganza, 
though it is vouched for by its appearance in a 
high class American newspaper! but, anyway, it 
is typical. The old and the new do meet in 
Egypt, and we think there is no more interesting 
place in which to see both than at Cairo. 

The ride from Alexandria to Cairo is a little 
less than four hours in a modern English railway 
“carriage” over a fairly good road-bed. The 
land is more level than even our Western prairies, 
for it is formed by the spreading of the Nile in a 
region where the river seems to find no direction 
in which to run. Of course canals, little and big, 
are seen everywhere, and the ride becomes in¬ 
tensely interesting as you begin to see the long 


processions of laden camels and donkeys that 
traverse the narrow pathways on the embankments, 
the little collections of mud huts that cluster here 
and there under the palm trees—huts so small and 
insignificant that you scarcely notice them at first, 
and then, unless told, would not dream that they 
are the “homes” in which human beings live— 
the various primitive contrivances for lifting water 
into the irrigating ditches, and the fine growing 
crops of wheat and clover and other less familiar 
farm products. From the quantities of boiled eggs 
that appear at the doors or are pushed into the 
windows of every compartment by the brown¬ 
skinned venders as the train slows up at the sta¬ 
tions, one would think that these are the principal 


product of the country. They are diminutive in 
size and are sold at various prices, dropping to 
almost nothing before the train leaves. The acute 
intelligence of these ragged merchants is attested 
by the universal appreciation of boiled eggs as the 
most salable article of food, for the newly-arrived 
traveller in Egypt could hardly be persuaded to 
buy anything from such a ragged, dirty, motley 
crew unless it were protected from dirt and possible 
disease by an invulnerable shell. Of course this 
is not so important a matter to travellers who have 
been to Constantinople and Smyrna and Pales¬ 
tine, for after a few weeks in Arab countries you 
eat almost anything and are glad to get it; but 
this hardened appetite comes only gradually as 

the cultivated preju¬ 
dices of civilization 
wear away. 

Cairo is the largest 
city in Africa and is 
situated at the point 
of the Nile where 
the river divides in¬ 
to the Rosetta and 
Damietta arms, at 
the southern point 
of the Delta. It has 
therefore not inaptly 
been styled “the 
diamond stud in the 
handle of the fan of 
the Delta.” It is 
the seat of the gov¬ 
ernment of Egypt, 
the residence of the 
Khedive, the centre 
of an immense com¬ 
mercial traffic, and, 
in late years, has 
become a winter re¬ 
sort for English, American, French, and other 
health or pleasure seekers. Its population is about 
half a million, consisting of Egypto-Arabians, 
Berbers, Copts, Turks, Jews, Nubians, Syrians, 
Persians, and other Oriental settlers, and a per¬ 
manent English garrison of about six thousand 
men. The city is comparatively new as time is 
counted in Egypt, for it was founded as late as 
525, B. C., then being known as New Babylon. 
The city was occupied by the Romans, traces of 
whose buildings are still seen in the older portions. 
Amr, the general of the Caliph Omar, took the 
city, in 640, A. D., after a long siege, during 
which he occupied a tent outside the walls. It is 
said that after the capitulation Amr found that a 
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dove had built its nest in the folds of his tent, or 
fostai, and he ordered it to be left undisturbed, 
and around this arose a modern city which con¬ 
tinued to be known as Fostat. Later, in 973, 
A. D., Caliph Muizz took up his permanent resi¬ 
dence here, and the new town began to extend 
rapidly. The Nile mud furnished material for 
bricks, and the gigantic ruins of Memphis near 
by, and the great pyramids were ruthlessly used 
for quarries for building stone. In 1166 the 
Citadel which still commands the city,* was also 
constructed largely of these materials, its builder 
being the famous Saladin, the brave and chivalrous 
foe of Richard the Lion Heaited. Here Saladin’s 
successors lived for centuries, making the city of the 
Caliphs the rival of 
Damascus, and here 
in more recent times 
the cunning Vice¬ 
roy, Mohammed Ali 
sat, like a spider in 
his web, ready to let 
loose upon the city 
below a volley of 
destruction upon the 
first whisper of re¬ 
volt. It was here also 
March first, 1811, 
that the same re¬ 
lentless ruler caused 
his political enemies, 
the Mamelukes, to 
be massacred. They 
had assisted Mo¬ 
hammed Ali to se¬ 
cure his position of 
power, but he sus¬ 
pected that they 
regretted it and were 
conspiring against 
him. At all events, the Viceroy, having used 
them as a ladder for his ambition found it expedi¬ 
ent to get rid of them, as Napoleon, at the Battle 
of the Pyramids, had sought to exterminate them. 
Accordingly he invited these powerful foes to a 
banquet in the Citadel. They came without 
suspicion, four hundred and eighty in number, 
superbly dressed and finely mounted. But no 
sooner had the portals closed behind them than a 
scathing fire was opened upon them by Moham¬ 
med Ali’s troops, who suddenly appeared upon 
the walls. Unable alike to defend themselves or 
to escape, the Mamelukes fell beneath repeated 
volleys, horses and men in horrible confusion, 
anguish and despair,—with the exception of one 


man, a certain Emin Bey, who leaped his horse 
over a gap in the wall, alighted safely in the 
square below and galloped away into the desert. 
We were shown the spot from which the horse 
leaped, an almost incredible distance. 

Within the Citadel, only a few steps from the 
scene of the massacre of the Mamelukes, is the 
beautiful mosque erected by Mohammed Ali, not 
as one might suppose, in expiation of his crime, 
but as the exalted place in which his body should 
repose. His expectation was fulfilled, and there 
in one corner, in a magnificent mausoleum shown 
us, the remains of the talented but cruel Viceroy 
are sepulchred. 

From the display of Oriental alabaster in every 


portion, the edifice has been called the Alabaster 
Mosque. It has a noble court yard, with an 
elaborately decorated fountain, and its proportions 
are imposing ; but its most pleasing architectural 
feature is its slender minarets which, as some one 
has said, “ rise far above the city resembling silver 
tapers about the Viceroy’s tomb.” 

We wish we had space in which to write of the 
Mosque of Sultan Hasan, called the ‘‘Superb 
Mosque,” erected in 1356, with its massive gate¬ 
way, and its graceful minaret reaching to a height 
of two hundred and eighty feet, the tallest in 
Cairo. The remains of the Sultan rest in a simple 
sarcophagus covered by the great dome one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet high. The building is falling 
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into decay, but has played a part of no little im¬ 
portance in the history of Byzantine-Arabic 
architecture and art. 

The Mosque of Amr also deserves notice. It 
has been several times destroyed and rebuilt, but 
originally its columns, all of marble of various 


said to test the character of those who come to 
worship. It is held that none but honest men can 
squeeze themselves between them. We tried, and 
are glad to say, stood the test! Another column 
near the shrine is said to have curative powers. 
It has a smooth polished spot of depression made 


Pyramids 

and 

Sphinx. 



kinds, were three hundred and sixty-six in number. 
They were brought together from various Roman 
and Byzantine buildings. One is said to have 
flown miraculously from Mecca to Cairo. In one 
place, near the entrance, a pair of columns remain 
standing alone. They are close together, and are 


by the tongues of those who have licked it as a 
cure for rheumatism. 

Of course each visitor in Cairo wants to see 
the Nileometer, constructed in 716, A. D., but 
often restored. When the water in the Nile has 
risen to about twenty-four feet above low water 
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mark this signal is given by the official measurer, 
and amid songs of rejoicing and other methods of 
noisy, popular merry-making the embankments 
are cut, allowing the water to flow into the irri¬ 
gating canals. A few feet more or less of water 
in the rise of the Nile makes all the difference to 
the people between abject poverty and comparative 
plenty. The yearly rate of tax¬ 
ation in ancient times was de¬ 
termined in accordance with the 
height of the inundation, and 
even to this day there is a certain 
connection between these two 
facts. 

Near the Nileometer we were 
shown the spot where Pharaoh’s 
daughter is said to have found 
the infant Moses in the bulrushes, 
though the shore is now steep and 
no bulrushes are to be seen. 

On the way to the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, we encounter the famous 
Kasr-el-Nil Bridge,* from the end 
of which a beautiful shaded avenue 
extends nearly all the way, about 
five miles, to these wonderful 
structures. This fine bridge is 
twelve hundred and sixty feet 
long, the work of a French iron 
company, and is opened daily for 
about three hours for the passage 
of steamers, dahabeahs and sail¬ 
ing boats. The throngs that cross 
it, from every rank of life and 
seemingly from every nation under 
the sun, present one of the most 
varied and picturesque features 
of Cairene life. 

It was in the early morning of 
a gloriously beautiful day that we 
went out to the pyramids. One 
can scarcely imagine anything 
more luxurious than the carriage 
ride, in the clear morning air and 
over the smooth avenue shaded by 
lebbek trees, which brings one to 
the foot of the rise of ground on 
which the Gizeh Pyramids stand. 

Our first illustration is a view from the avenue at a 
distance of a little over a mile from the pyramids, 
and the fourth in order shows the Sphinx near at 
hand. Even in its present mutilated form this 
great figure still reveals the ancient type of African 
female beauty. 

The pyramids are the oldest and most wonderful 


monuments of human industry yet discovered. 
The Great Pyramid covers an area of thirteen 
acres, is four hundred and eighty-three feet high, 
and was probably erected over four thousand 
years ago. It is said that one hundred thousand 
men were employed over twenty years in building 
it. A staircase to the sky is old Cheops. At the 
summit we drink in a glorious 
panorama. The country is so 
flat, the atmosphere so clear, the 
standpoint so isolated that one 
really sees more and sees farther 
than from many a mountain sum¬ 
mit of ten or twelve thousand feet, 
and the effect is such as we im¬ 
agine it would be to look upon a 
landscape from far up in a bal¬ 
loon. 

Our fifth illustration is of the 
unrolled mummy of Rameses II., 
the Pharaoh of the oppression. 
This mummy, together with an 
immense number of interesting 
relics of early Egyptian life, may 
be seen in the Boulak Museum, 
on the direct road from Cairo to 
the Great Pyramid. It was dis¬ 
covered in July, r881, together 
with thirty-five other mummies of 
kings, queens, princes, and high 
priests, in the ruins of the temple 
of Deir-el-Bahari near Thebes, 
by Professors Maspero and 
Brugsch. By written papyri pre¬ 
served with the mummy, and 
markings on the case and on the 
bandages, it was easily identified. 
The mummy was unbandaged in 
1886, in the presence of the 
Khedive, and an august assem¬ 
blage, including commissioners 
from Turkey and Great Britain 
and many other nations, officials 
resident in Cairo and other dis¬ 
tinguished visitors. 

The form is remarkably well 
preserved, so that a fairly good 
impression of the character of the 
man can be had. His hair is gray, his forehead 
arched, nose curved and features sharp. Both 
intelligence and cruelty are strongly marked upon 
his form and features. 

One could spend weeks, or even years, in profit¬ 
able study in this one great museum. But now 
we are getting only glimpses in and about Cairo, 
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not making a deep study. Besides, our space is 
filled, and we have not even mentioned the bazaars 
and the donkeys, the quaint houses and the street 
scenes, the trip up the Nile, and Memphis, and 
the fascinating life in the hotels, and a thousand 
and one other features that make Cairo indeed one 
of the most interesting cities in the world. 

Of course no one who goes to Egypt will wish 
to miss a visit to Luxor and Karnak and Thebes. 
But any extended 
description of these 
we must reserve for 
a future article. 

Nevertheless, we 
cannot refrain from 
catching at least a 
glimpse of a corner 
of the great temple 
at Karnak, which, 
at best, is a mere 
suggestion of the 
wonders that are 
to be seen in this 
region further up 
the Nile. 

After the earliest 
architectural his¬ 
tory of Egypt, rep¬ 
resented by the 
pyramids, there 
comes next the 
period which be¬ 
queathed to the 
world the indes¬ 
tructible magnifi¬ 
cence of the ruins 
of Karnak and 
Luxor and Medi- 
net, referable to 
the dynasties reign¬ 
ing at Thebes. 

The great temple- 
palace of Karnak 
is perhaps the 
noblest structure 
ever built by hu¬ 
man hands. It 
covered an area of 
one thousand two 
hundred feet in 
length and three 
hundred and sixty 
feet in breadth, 
and was a perfect 
labyrinth of gigan¬ 
tic colonnades, 
c o 1 o s s al figures, 
sculptures of var¬ 
ious kinds in color¬ 
ed sandstone, marble and red and dark granite. The 
great “Hall of Columns” of Seti I., is the most 
wonderful part of the temple. The twelve main 
columns running through the centre of the hall are 
sixty-five feet high and thirty-five in circumference. 
The other columns, one hundred and twenty-two 
in number, are forty feet high and twenty-seven 
feet around. While the hall is called >after 
Seti I., three kings had a hand in its erection. 


Rameses I. set up one column, Seti I. placed 
seventy-nine, and the remaining fifty-four were by 
Rameses II. 

Inscriptions on the walls and columns show that 
the great temple of Karnak was many hundreds of 
years in building, or perhaps to better express it, 
every king and dynasty for many centuries took 
up the unfinished work of his predecessor, each 
one trying to leave a lasting memorial. We came 


A Corner of Karnak, 

away from Karnak dumbfounded. We could not 
take it in ; it is out of the question ; and as we 
reached a point of observation where we could look 
back and get a more correct idea of the amount of 
space it covered, we could find no adjectives 
"'sufficiently strong to express our admiration for 
those old Pharaohs who were able to erect such 
astonishing buildings. 












Pope Leo the Thirteenth’s Last Mass 
in Consistory Chapel. 

U. CHARLOTTE LUND. 


T> OBERTS rushed breathlessly into 
the sitting room and announced that 
the long coveted tickets for the Pope’s 
mass had been secured—this meant much 
to Muriel the young American girl who 
was present, for although she had done 
Rome pretty thoroughly, she naturally 
felt that she did not wish to return home 
without having seen the great voluntary 
prisoner at the Vatican—for the Vatican 
and the Pope to her mind were inseparable 
—and although she had seen the works of 
Raphael, Titian, and the great Angelo— 
and had spent days within the vast precincts 
of the superb San Pietro, yet not to have 
seen the Pope, would have been exceed¬ 
ingly disappointing. Hence it was that the 
advent of the tickets was most joyfully 
hailed, and much gratitude was felt toward 
the two Passionist Monks who had worked 
hard to secure them. 

Sunday, August the fourth, was the red 
letter day—the day of days—and to our 
delight it dawned bright and clear. Not a 
cloud marred the beautiful blue of the 
heavens. Every one in the little house¬ 
hold on the Via Merulana was astir early, 
for be it remembered the tickets secured 
did not insure reserved seats. Signornia 
Freette’s brother, the pleasant Monk at 
Scala Santa, had anticipated our early 
start, and sent one of the little brothers 
over with a delicious basket of grapes and 
figs from their garden. After partaking of 
a hasty breakfast—for who could eat when 
so much was to be seen—our party called 
a cab, and were on our way to St. Peter’s 
as the great bell in John the Lateran 
Square tolled seven-thirty. 

This was to be a most important cere¬ 


mony, for the great American pilgrimage, 

under Fr. - of Brooklyn, was to 

be received by the Pope, and our cards 
admitted us to the reception as well. 

Crossing the historic Tiber, and making 
a detour past the castle San Angelo, we 
were soon one of many who composed a 
vast throng bent on the same mission. 
The great dome of St. Peter’s loomed up 
ahead—looking very grand and imposing— 
and what looks like a very small ball on 
its top, but which in reality can contain 
sixteen persons, makes you realize you are 
in the land of vast churches. 

Arriving at the Square in front of St. 
Peter’s—what a spectacle presented itself! 
Such a cosmopolitan multitude !—monks, 
nuns, laymen—each jostling the other in 
their frantic endeavor to reach the main 
entrance on the right. There was noth¬ 
ing left for us but to alight and do like¬ 
wise. We soon found ourselves in a good 
position near the entrance. We were in 
such a position that a most splendid view 
of the square was to be had—the scene 
certainly was an animated one ! For once, 
the women were not the gorgeous ones— 
for it is an unwritten law that no female 
shall come into the presence of the Pope 
unless she be gowned modestly in black— 
and the piece de resistance , the hat, must be 
supplanted by the lace scarf—albeit much 
more affective and becoming to any lady; 
but the brilliant uniforms of the guards 
made a marked contrast, and the scene 
thus lost none of its color and attractive¬ 
ness. 

At nine o’clock the doors were opened 
and the crowds filed past the tall Swiss 
guards in their gorgeous uniforms—who 
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were standing at attention, with battle 
axes drawn—on either side of the long en¬ 
trance. We passed through this formidable 
phalanx into the long hall on the right, 
and from there to the Consistory Chapel, 
where the Pope was to celebrate mass. 

Here too, as in the corridor, were guards 
and guards—some standing arrayed in 
their battle finery, others, suave and 
courteous, were ready to usher the on- 
comers to their places. 

We had not long to wait, for a crowd 
moves quickly on such occasions. A sud¬ 
den hush announced that something was 
about to happen, and looking toward the 
front of the chapel, we saw the cortege 
approaching. The numerous guards, 
wearing uniforms peculiar to their different 
countries, took their respective places in 
sanctuary and chapel. Next came the 
Pope’s body guard composed of Italy’s 
nobility who deem it an honor to thus 
wait upon their potentate. A suppressed 
“Ah—h,” heralded the approach of the 
great old man. As the sedan approached, 
being slowly borne by four stalwart Ethi¬ 
opians, the eyes of all were riveted on that 
spot. As the door was opened by one of 
the attendants and the rather erect figure 
bowed smilingly to those about him, Leo 
XIII seemed not so feeble as we were 
wont to believe. 

His is a remarkably magnetic personality, 
and the splendor of the surroundings lost 
some of its fascination in the presence of 
this august personage. 

With a slight inclination of the head 
toward the audience, the Pope took his 
position at the foot of the altar and began 
saying mass. We had been told that the 
Pope would say a low mass, that is, with¬ 
out singing by either celebrants or choir. 

The various prayers of the mass were 
said very slowly and impressively, and as 
the ceremony came to a close, the Pope 


turned toward the people to give the Papal 
benediction. As the “ Benedict vos omni- 
potens Deus, Pater, et Films, et Spiritus 
Sanctus, Amen," came to us in a rich, 
beautifully modulated voice all heads were 
bowed, and both catholics and non-cath¬ 
olics realized the solemnity of the moment. 

Mass being over, the stillness of the 
scene was changed to one of great anima¬ 
tion—for the Pope was about to receive 
his audience. A large chair was placed 
for him on the top altar step; at a given 
signal the people rose—and slowly walked 
in twos to be received. As at all large 
receptions the names were announced by 
one of the attendants. The Pope had a 
kind word for all, and as he talked a most 
charming smile lighted up his countenance. 

Many of the devout ones wishing to 
show great reverence and submission, 
kissed the foot of his Highness, but most 
of those present preferred the ring on his 
finger. 

The audience lasted about an hour. 
When all had been received, the four 
Ethiopeans again appeared—the Pope en¬ 
tered the sedan, and smilingly left the 
chapel, bestowing his blessing on those 
whom he passed. Long after the guards, 
courtiers and attendants had departed and 
were forgotten, the smiling countenance 
with its sweet, spirituelle expression re¬ 
mained with us. 

Again we passed through the long cor¬ 
ridor, out past the rows of Swiss guards, 
standing so immovable with their drawn 
battle axes, and the great spectacular scene 
was left behind. As we stood awaiting 
our cabby on the spot where thousands 
of years ago were the gardens and circus 
of Nero, the thought came forcibly to us, 
that pomp and splendor are indissolubly 
associated with human institutions, and 
make themselves effective under both the 
Roman Eagle and the Christian Cross. 




From an original Stereograph. 

St. Peter’s and the Vatican. The tallest building to the extreme 
right contains the personal apartments of the Pope and his cabinet 
of Cardinals. The building to the left of this one contains the 
famous Loggia of Raphael. Between the latter building and St. 
Peter’s can be seen the roof of the Sistine Chapel. Here is the 
grandest church, the noblest palace and the most wonderful piazza 
in the world. 





















Leo The Good 


HARRY STEELE MORRISON. 


WAS nineteen years old when, in the 
year nineteen hundred, I visited Rome 
in order to obtain an audience with Leo 
XIII. The Pope had then been reigning 
more than twenty-one years, and his was 
already counted among the longest ponti¬ 
ficates in history. I had heard of him all 
my life, had marveled at the tales of his 
wonderful energy, and it was indeed a happy 
day when I learned that I was to see His 
Holiness face to face. The matter was ar¬ 
ranged by a friend who had connections at 
the Vatican, and who thought the Pope 
would be interested in hearing about my 
traveling experiences and my interviews 
with some of the great men of Europe. 

Rome was thronged with pilgrims during 
the whole of this Jubilee year, and the 
Pontiff was holding daily receptions of per¬ 
sons from every quarter of the globe. He 
was visited by several foreign princes and 
princesses, and, curious to say, mostly by 
protestants. The most notable pilgrim, by 
far, was the German Emperor, who was 
the first crowned head to enter the Vatican 
since 1870, and the first German ruler 
since the Reformation. He had two audi¬ 
ences with the Pope, accompanied once by 
Prince Henry and once by the Empress. 
He was required to observe the usual rules 
which are imposed upon Protestant princes 
who are guests at the Quirinal. He drove 
from the residence of the King to the 
Prussian Legation, where he changed 
carriages, and when he arrived at the 
Vatican he was treated as if he had just 
arrived from Germany. It was even said 
that one of the dignitaries asked him if he 
had enjoyed a pleasant journey. Had the 
Emperor William been a Catholic prince, 
visiting at the Quirinal, he would not have 
been received at all by the Pope, who was 


very firm respecting this point of dignity. 

In the intervals between the visits of the 
titled persons, the Pope received hundreds 
of more humble pilgrims. There was a 
continual stream of visitors of every condi¬ 
tion flowing into the Vatican at the audi¬ 
ence hour and their stimulated curiosity 
was always well justified by what they saw 
and heard. No one could possibly have 
been disappointed in the appearance and 
personality of Leo XIII, for he was the 
incarnation of all that is spiritual in man. 

There were surprisingly few rules to be 
observed at the audiences. I was told that 
I could appear in my ordinary street cloth¬ 
ing, for the Pope would understand that I 
was merely a boy who had travelled from 
America with a desire to exchange a few 
words with him. There is indeed a special 
ceremonial which must be observed by 
Catholics, but Protestant visitors to the 
Pope were always exonerated from this. 
I was told, for instance, that instead of 
kissing the slipper, as the Catholics do, it 
would be sufficient for me to kiss the epis¬ 
copal ring. The Pope himself desired as 
much freedom of manner as was possible 
under the circumstances, and visitors were 
always encouraged to feel at their ease by 
the officials in attendance. A friend of 
mine who was introduced told me that the 
introducer said to the Pope, “ Mr. So-and- 
so, of London, a Protestant, but a good 
man.” That “ but,” of course, struck 
my friend as being quite superfluous, but 
the Pope smiled, and enjoyed the humor 
of it. 

When my audience had been arranged, 
an hour was named for my appearance, 
and when I arrived at the appointed time 
I knocked first at the portone, that wall of 
bronze which separated the voluntary 
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prisoner from the world. When the door 
was opened I was led up interminable 
marble stairs and through endless galleries 
which were peopled with masterpieces of 
art. Everywhere there was silence, soli¬ 
tude, the overwhelming majesty of great 
memories and bygone centuries. It seemed 
to me that in mounting those solemn steps 
the most powerful monarch must experi¬ 
ence a sense of personal insignificance ; he 
could say, with Goethe’s Egviont , “I see 
before me silent and pensive spirits who 
weigh in shadowy scales the destiny of 
princes and of peoples.” 

At the end of the long ascent, in those 
aerial chambers which embrace a panorama 
of the Eternal City, I was met by a dis¬ 
creet Chamberlain who conducted me to 
the salon d’ attente. Here I discovered 
that I was by no means the only visitor, 
for there was assembled in the stately room 
a truly cosmopolitan company. There 
were men of every race and clime; bishops, 
missionaries, pilgrims, arrived from all 
parts of the earth. They were there to 
take their turn at speaking with the Holy 
Father, to tell him of their work and 
hopes and prayers, and, thanks to these 
faithful informants, the Pope was able to 
keep in daily touch with the Church all 
over the world. It may be said without 
exaggeration that at every moment he was 
cognizant of what was passing at every 
point of this earth, and he was able to 
govern, with a perfect knowledge of 
events, the scattered multitudes whose 
souls were in his keeping. 

While I sat in the salon , a door opened, 
giving egress to one of those missionaries 
who was returning, perhaps, to Peru, to 
China or to Australia, armed with instruc¬ 
tions from His Holiness which were ap¬ 
propriate to the precise needs of his flock. 
Then another visitor had his few moments 
with the Pope, and one by one the wait¬ 
ing number passed in and out. Finally it 


came my turn, and I was ushered into a 
small salon which was furnished in stately 
simplicity. The walls were draped with 
yellow silk and several chairs were ranged 
along the two sides of the room. A cru¬ 
cifix stood out from one wall, and at the 
back, beneath a canopy of crimson damask, 
a pale, white form was seated upon a gild¬ 
ed chair. He looked so very slight, so 
frail; like a soul draped in a white shroud. 
He sat upright in the chair, so pale and 
slender that at first his person was scarcely 
visible ; he was like a little earthly clay in 
a covering of white cloth. He appeared 
even whiter that in the paintings and 
photographs which I had seen, but he was 
also more human and more touching, less 
of a sovereign, more than an apostle, al¬ 
most a dear grandfather. 

And yet, as I approached him nearer, 
he didn’t impress me as being so very 
feeble, after all. He seemed, in fact, to 
be enjoying a very intensity of existence, 
and his whole life was apparently centered 
in the hands grasping the arms of the 
chair, in the piercing eyes, in the warmth 
and strength of his voice. Certainly he 
seemed much less than ninety-one years 
old when he began to speak. He spoke 
freely and easily and questioned me by 
word and look. He appeared eager for 
details of my experiences and for informa¬ 
tion regarding America, and I was all in a 
glow that he should find anything in me 
to interest him. 

His smile has been often described, and 
it never failed to impress his visitors. It 
was continually playing over his features 
and when it was most in evidence a tender, 
timid kindliness seemed to lurk between 
his lips and peep out unawares. His long, 
delicate, beautifully chiselled hands gripped 
the arms of the chair as he leaned forward, 
and rested easily in his lap when he reclined. 
At times his voice sounded far off, as if it 
were more accustomed to rise in prayer to 
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heaven than to descend to earth and 
earthly conversation. 

One did not think of death when in the 
presence of Leo XIII. Although he ap¬ 
peared so spirituelle, he spoke as if he 
expected to live for many years to come. 
There was nothing of the despair of old 
age in his manner or conversation, and he 
was as eager and as enthusiastic as a youth 
of twenty-one. It is reported that Card¬ 
inal Rampolla once said to a diplomat: 
“ Leo will not die, he will slowly fade, and 
one day his faithful valet may find his 
master gone without any warning what¬ 
ever.” And this prediction was very 
nearly true. 

My audience lasted longer than I ex¬ 
pected it would, and as I moved to depart 
H is Holiness continued speaking, as if he 
were loath to have me go, and as if I were 
the last person he expected to see that 
day. It would be impossible for me to 
forget the look, the gesture, the ring of 
the voice, with which he followed me as I 
retired backward toward the door. The 
inflections of those last words will remain 
with me always. I emerged from the 
room in tears; I felt that I had been as 
near to heaven as a man can be on earth. 

Now that the noble, saintly life is ended, 
there will be many eyes bedimmed with 
tears at the memory of his presence. He 
will be mourned by those who looked upon 
his face and also by those who felt the 
influence of his wonderful career. His 
influence upon the Vatican and the Papal 
Court can hardly be exaggerated, for it has 
been great, indeed. It is said that the 
atmosphere of the place is totally different 
from that which existed before the elec¬ 
tion of Leo XIII. His austere life has 
been a timely warning to some of those 
who had borrowed their standard of living 
from some of his predecessors in the holy 
office. Probably he will not go down to 
history as a reformer, and he would not 


wish to be known as such, but, neverthe¬ 
less, he will be remembered for a great 
reform in the life about the Vatican. 

Many anecdotes are related in Rome to 
illustrate the moral character of the dead 
Pontiff. It is said that while he was 
serving as Nuncio in Brussels, a baron, the 
ambassador of one of the great Powers, 
showed Leo a not very decent picture of a 
woman, enameled upon his snuff-box. 
The future Pope looked at it, and return¬ 
ing it to the owner, he said, “It is 
Madame la Baroness, I suppose.” The 
baron made haste to pocket it and went 
elsewhere for consolation. 

Leo XIII, has a right to be judged, to 
be respected and to be honored as a man 
who has done much good in his time by 
men of all creeds and of every faith. Of 
few Popes can it be said that their political 
influence throughout a long reign has been 
so steadily and so universally exerted in be¬ 
half of the weak and downtrodden of every 
race and clime, and it would not be sur¬ 
prising if the dead Pontiff should be known 
to history as Leo the Good. 


THE EXPRESS TO SLEEPYTOWN. 

I know a little traveller, 

Who every single night 

Starts upon a long, long journey. 

That lasts till broad daylight. 

Her ticket reads “ Sleepytown Express,” 

Stamped “Papa’s Good-night Kiss;” 

And, when she pays him with a hug. 

He says: “I thank you, Miss. 

“just take the berth marked ‘ Dreamy-land, ? 

You mount it by the stairs. 

Make haste, because the train should start 
Soon as you’ve said your prayers. 

“ Remember, too, on this express. 

You tightly close your eyes; 

And no one reaches Sleepytown 
Who talks or laughs or cries. 

“So, when the sandman engineer 
His engine bell has rung, 

The passenger for Sleepytown 
Must surely hold her tongue. 

“ Be ready, then, to jump aboard, 

Kiss mother at the gate. 

It’s after half-past seven, and 
The train is due at eight.” 

— Gertrude O. Gaskill , in United Presbyterian , 




The Mad King of Bavaria. 

MRS. CHARLES N. CREWDSON. 


gEW travellers remain long in Munich, 
the capital city of Bavaria, without 
imbibing more than a passing interest in 
King Ludwig the Second. 

In all the shop windows one sees dis¬ 
played numberless photographs of this 
Monarch, ranging from the beautiful boy- 
likeness, inscribed “ The Bavarian People’s 
Darling ” to the representation of the rapt 
music-mad King, masquerading as Lohen¬ 
grin. Yet, despite the many public re¬ 
minders of King Ludwig, the Munich peo¬ 
ple lower their voices mysteriously when 
they utter his name, and show an unvary¬ 
ing reticence upon the subject of his life. 
If the stranger asks questions they evade 
his queries in such a manner as to make 
harmless interest seem a prying curiosity. 

We three American girls, who had 
pitched our travel-tents in Munich for the 
winter, became imbued with the usual en¬ 
thusiastic interest in the strange story of 
this King. We had read much foreign 
comment on his character; now we en¬ 
deavored to obtain a personal impression of 
King Ludwig from a Bavarian who had 
lived under his reign. But our German 
acquaintances met all our inquiries coldly 
and evasively. Consequently after many 
such fruitless attempts, we gave up all 
hope of hearing an intimate account of 
the “ Mad Monarch,” and in the many 
other interests of Munich had almost for¬ 
gotten our quest when chance revived it 
in our minds. 

We left our hotel and found apartments • 

in the cosy home of Fraulein S-. 

Hanging on the wall of our sitting room 
was an exquisite steel-engraving of the 
youthful Ludwig. It was a beautiful un¬ 
forgettable face—great, flashing, dark 
eyes, a mass of waving hair swept back 



Marien Platz and the Ancient Pinnacled Rathhaus, (A. D. 1365) Munich. 

From an original Stereograph. 

from a broad, high forehead, a mouth 
pure and perfect. Music, art, poetry, 
they were all there! Yet something more 
—a dark spirit, which fore-saw and accept¬ 
ed all the bitterness of the future, seemed 
to brood in the questioning gaze. Was 
the shadow of fate so early upon him ? 

We could not know; but we agreed to 
renew our search for a personal character 
sketch of this young King. 

Fraulein S-, a well known writer 

in Munich, was a woman of rare charm 
and intellect. She was impulsive, warm, 
art-loving, the one of all persons capable 
of telling us the story we so eagerly desir¬ 
ed. We soon begged her for it. We 
then saw for the first time her flow of 
gaiety checked ; a sadness fell upon her, 
and she, too, answered us with an evasion. 

We respected her reserve, and forebore to 
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press the subject. One rainy Sunday 
night, however, Fraulein fell into a remin¬ 
iscent mood, and sitting with us where 
her glance rested on our royal photograph 
told us the long-coveted story. 

“ Our Bavarian Kings are the oldest 
line of sovereigns in Europe,” began Frau¬ 
lein. “ The Wittelsbachers have been 
one thousand years upon the throne—an 
unbroken descent which no other Euro¬ 
pean royal family can boast.” “ How¬ 
ever,” with a little shrug, “ I am like you 
Americans in my democratic tendencies ; 
I don’t believe in kings and princes. Yet 
it is but natural that I should have an at¬ 
tachment for our reigning House here in 
Munich. I have a very sincere regard 
and sympathy for them. 

“ Having this personal affection for our 
royal family, I have always felt deeply any 
domestic sorrow or misfortune that has 
come to them. Therefore, you under¬ 
stand why the story of King Ludwig is 
painful to me. But I think your interest 
is sincere, that you wish to know the 
King as he really was ; and today being 
All Souls’ Day, which is especially conse¬ 
crated to the dead, together with the re¬ 
collection of those dear to me in the past, 
comes also the remembrance of our un¬ 
happy King. 

“ King Maximilian, the Second, the 
father of Ludwig, was a stern, cold man 
with very rigid views about the bringing 
up of his children. Wishing to make 
them self-reliant and hardy, he denied 
them many ordinary comforts. No Am¬ 
erican boy of the middle class is compelled 
to live so frugally and plainly as were Lud¬ 
wig and his only brother Otto. They 
were scarcely allowed enough to eat ; it is 
said that they would often beg their gov¬ 
erness for bread. 

“ Ludwig was a romantic, high-spirited 
boy, and remarkably beautiful, as you can 
see,” said Fraulein, pointing to the photo¬ 


graph. “He was a student of books, a 
worshipper of the beautiful and the ideal ; 
but of the real world and of men, he 
knew nothing. Imagine the effect upon 
such a temperament of being prematurely 
transferred from a simple, quiet life, to the 
pomp and flattery of the throne. He 
should never have been King. His life 
should have been passed far from all that 
was artificial or sordid. He was too full 
of dreams to play a part in the practical 
world, too highly sensitive to bear the loss 
of his illusions. What finally happened, I 
believe, was only the result of a false posi¬ 
tion upon a purely spiritual nature. 

“ Maximilian, the Second, died sudden¬ 
ly when Ludwig was only eighteen. Our 
young King won the hearts of the Bavar¬ 
ians at the very first when he walked in 
mourning behind his father’s casket; he 
bore himself with such manly dignity, yet 
showed such a genuine grief for the loss 
that made him King. His charm of man¬ 
ner and striking, almost unearthly beauty, 
soon made him the idol of the people. 
King Ludwig in the beginning of his reign 
plunged with a boy’s abandon into the 
gaiety and extravagence of court life. 
Every opportunity for indulging his esthetic 
tastes was given him; our Bavarian 
court is a very luxurious one. The ap¬ 
plause and adulation of self-seeking court¬ 
iers followed his every word and action. 
True, in intellect he was brilliant; no flat¬ 
tery over-estimated the keenness of his 
mind. I was too young at that time to go 
to court balls ; but my aunt was present¬ 
ed to the King at one of these. She told 
me afterwards that it taxed her powers— 
and she was considered a very brilliant 
woman—to answer all his questions; that 
he seemed to want to know everything. 

“I was a very romantic young girl in 
those days. Naturally, my greatest admir¬ 
ation was for the pale young King. I 
shall never forget him, as I saw him, when 
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he was made a Knight of St. George. 
The Palace is always thrown open during 
the ceremonies of this order, and the pub¬ 
lic may see the Knights, as, in a beautiful 
procession, they march through the long 
corridors. King Ludwig in his white satin 
costume with a long, blue velvet mantle, 
borne by a page, looked like a poet’s ideal 
of a king. And how proudly he carried 
himself! To the other Knights, this 
ceremony was a task which they perfunc¬ 
torily discharged. But one could see, 
that to King Ludwig, who worshipped 
beauty, the gorgeousness of this pageant 
was more congenial than the matter-of- 
fact duties of every day life. Unlike the 
others, he did not mince along on his 
high-heeled, white satin slippers, but took 
long theatrical strides, with his head 
thrown far back, and his right hand on 
his hip—so ”—; and Fraulein, in the 
vividness of reminiscence jumped up from 
her chair and marched across the room in 
long measured steps, unconsciously mak¬ 
ing a most fascinating picture herself, as 
the red dashed her cheeks, and her brown 
eyes revived their youthful fires. 

“Ah!” she sighed, halting before us, 
“he should have been a fairy Prince, in a 
fairy world ; he was too ideal for this.” 

Fraulein dropped into her chair, and, 
the glow dying from her face, resumed her 
narrative more sadly. “ King Ludwig’s 
pleasure in court life was short-lived. His 
was too unworldly a nature. The artific¬ 
iality around him sickened him : all in 
whom he put his confidence proved un¬ 
worthy of it; all whom he thought his 
friends betrayed him for self interest. And 
then there was the sad condition of his 
brother, Prince Otto, ever weighing upon 
his mind. Poor young King ! No won¬ 
der he withdrew more and more into his 
own dreams and fancies. If he had had 
only one true friend 

“ It was about this time that his en¬ 


gagement to the young Bavarian Duchess 
Sophia was announced. What did she 
look like ? Oh, Entschuldigung, and I 
will fetch you her picture.” 

Fraulein soon appeared with a large 
album, which despite her democratic ten¬ 
dencies, we found to be mostly filled with 
photographs of Bavarian royalty. Turn¬ 
ing over the leaves, we came to a youthful 
couple, the dark eyed young Ludwig, with 
a fair, piquant little Beauty upon his arm. 
“You see,” said Fraulein, “she has a 
doll-beautiful face. She was not capable 
of appreciating or understanding him. If 
she had been, how different might have 
been his fate ! But she was frivolous, 
and disappointed him as every one did 
whom he ever loved. Suddenly it was an¬ 
nounced that the engagement was broken 
off, although no explanation was ever giv¬ 
en the public. There seemed to be a 
fatality about King Ludwig that brought 
misfortune to all who were closely con¬ 
nected with him; and the weak little 
Countess did not escape the spell. She 
afterwards became the Dutchess D'Alen- 
con, and was burned to death in that terri¬ 
ble Charity Bazaar fire that occurred some 
years ago in Paris. 

“ Next happened that, which I consider 
the greatest misfortune of King Ludwig’s 
life—his meeting with Wagner. Wagner 
had been vainly struggling for years to 
win recognition for his music when King 
Ludwig gave him his friendship and sup¬ 
port, which meant immediate success for 
Wagner’s music and wealth for the com¬ 
poser himself. But Wagner was not the 
true friend to the King that he pretended 
to be ; it was all self interest; the advance¬ 
ment of his own genius with him. For 
his inordinate ambitions, he played upon 
and encouraged King Ludwig’s too in¬ 
tense absorption in the new music, despite 
the fact that he could easily see, as did 
the whole world, that the passion of this 
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Statue of Bavaria and Hall of Fame, Munich. 

From an original Stereograph. 

music was unsettling the King’s very 
soul. 

“You three girls have heard Wagner’s 
music here in Munich, as the Germans 
only can render it. You have seen im¬ 
mense audiences of practical, common¬ 
place people moved beyond themselves by 
the spell of Wagner’s genius. You can 
then conceive how this music, which so 
stirs the passions, must have aroused in 
King Ludwig’s nature all the unrest and 
self-tormenting melancholy that lay dor¬ 
mant there. You know now, why I dis¬ 
like Wagner. I was present, at the very 
first performance of a Wagner Opera— 
the Tristan and Isolde in the Court 
Theatre here ; I have heard Wagner’s 
operas hundreds of times since ; yet I 
never attend one and feel the power of 
that unearthly music, that I do not come 
away saddened by the remembrance of our 
lonely and unhappy young King. 

“ With the commencement of his ab¬ 
sorption in Wagner’s music, King Ludwig 
began to drop all other interests, and to 
withdraw into almost absolute solitude. 
When he wished to drive or walk in the 


English Park, soldiers went before to 
warn the people away. After the usual 
Sunday night Wagner operas were over, 
the King would often order a special per¬ 
formance for himself alone. How weird 
that must have seemed to the actors, to be 
singing to a great empty theatre, in a far 
box of which was hidden away behind 
heavy curtains, a solitary, ever invisible 
King. When he was thwarted in his 
cherished plan of building Wagner a 
special Opera House here,—and what a 
profitable investment the Baireuth Theater 
would be for Munich now—King Ludwig 
conceived an intense dislike for this city. 
He quit Munich for his mountain castles, 
and could never be persuaded to return 
here for even a short stay ” 

We could see from the shadow on 
Fraulein’s face, and the hesitancy in her 
voice, how bitter this removal of the King 
from their city had been to the Munich 
people who loved him. “Then it was,” 
continued Fraulein, after a musing pause, 
“ that he began the building of those mag¬ 
nificent palaces far from Munich in the 
most secluded regions of our Bavarian 
Alps. These you must visit before you 
leave Bavaria, if you would understand 
their builder. King Ludwig superintend¬ 
ed their erection and furnishing, with a 
wonderful knowledge of the subject. He 
allowed not the slightest detail of the work 
to escape his criticism ; what did not cor¬ 
respond with his artistic ideals was altered 
regardless of cost. As other men write 
poems, paint or carve statues, he built pal¬ 
aces. They were the expression of the 
restless activity of his mind. Building was 
his passion. 

“In one or the other of these castles, 
with the world which had so bitterly dis¬ 
appointed him shut out, he lived alone—if 
that person can be called alone who sur¬ 
rounds himself with music, art and beauty. 
But not one friend or companion did he 
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have. Only the servants, or simple moun¬ 
taineers ever saw him closely. He never 
drove out, save at night. Often the peas¬ 
ants, hearing at midnight the galloping 
horses would peer out of their windows, 
only to see the famous golden coach of 
King Ludwig flash by in the moonlight.” 

Here Fraulein broke off again in her re¬ 
cital. She fell into a sad reverie, and 
seemed to forget her eager audience. We 
remained silent also, for we could now 
conceive how bitter to those who knew 
him must be even the telling of the tragic 
fate of this most kingly and ideal of kings. 

Taking up with an effort the thread of 
her story, Fraulein hurried her words as 
one wishing to be rid of a painful subject. 
“But here in Munich the King had many 
enemies, scarcely one true friend. The 
spirit that could suffer so much, must suf¬ 
fer more. King Ludwig was pronounced 
insane by a council of his Ministers, and a 
guard and four physicians were sent to 
arrest him in his castle of Neueschwan- 
stein. He was from the first treated as a 
confirmed mad-man,—he, the exquisitely 
sensitive ! ‘You are insane; we have come 
to take you from these beautiful surround¬ 
ing you have created for yourself, in order 
to confine you as a madman,’ was in effect 
the announcement made to him. And 
then alone, in a carriage opening only 
from the outside, followed by the carriage 
of his captors, he made the fatal journey 
to Starnberger Castle, on Starnberger 
Lake. I think that drive must have been 
the bitterest experience of his whole life. 

“ A few days after the confinement in 
Starnberger Castle—it was on the thir¬ 
teenth of June, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six —a telegram came to Munich 
in the night, announcing that King 
Ludwig had drowned himself and his 
attending physician, Doctor Von Gud- 
den, in the Lake. They had gone out 
together for a walk in the Park at eight 
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Berchtesgaden and the Watzmann, (8,700 ft.) Bavaria. 
From an original Stereograph. 


o’clock that evening, and shortly thereafter 
the tragedy must have occurred. How 
did it happen ? No one to this day can 
say. When the bodies were found, the 
corpse of our King was lying head down 
in shallow water near the shore—water 
not deep enough for a tall man to drown in. 

No, no, no, I have no theories—I 
only tell you the facts that every one 
knows. It is all very painful to recall. 
Let us not discuss it. Besides, it is late, 
and we must to bed, Schlajen Sie wohl. ” 
Fraulein was gone, while yet a dozen 
questions were warm upon our lips. Did 
she believe that King Ludwig had drown¬ 
ed himself, and the physician; or only 
himself, and that Dr. Von Gudden had 
committed suicide in despair of proving 
his innocence; or did she entertain darker 
suspicions ? We were never to know, but 
our interest in all that concerned the King 
whose sad history we had heard so feeling¬ 
ly told did not diminish. When we bade 
Fraulein adieu in the spring, as we took 
the cars for Oberammergau, we resolved 
after seeing the village of the great 
players, to visit King Ludwig’s famous 
mountain palaces. Those marvelous crea¬ 
tions of that remarkable man. 




“On The Beach” in Wales. 


GEORGE NOBLE. 

On the beach ” is a term used by sailors to describe their condition when pennyless, attached to no ship and 
without clothes as security to enter a sailor boarding house. 


A S the result of a slight dispute and 

■*- a difference of opinion with the 
keeper of a sailor boarding house in New¬ 
port, Monmouthshire, in the south of 
England, in the summer of eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, which resulted 
in my being compelled to leave my 
meagre bag of clothes behind me, I 
started out to try my luck in Wales, twelve 
miles over the line, equipped with only a 
pipe, half a pound of tobacco and my 
sheath knife. 

Oddly enough while in Newport I had 
obtained my A. B. (able seaman) certifi¬ 
cate from the British Shipping Federation 
at almost the same time I should have 
been receiving my rolled up parchment A. 
B., with its Latin inscriptions, on Com¬ 
mencement Day from Harvard College. 
The latter document has not reached me 
yet. 

Neglecting to take leave of my boarding 
master, I fell in with three companions on 
the high road as wealthy as myself, two of 
whom had footed it all the way from 
London, about one hundred and fifty miles 
distant. One of these men, having no 
stockings, stopped occasionally to pluck a 
fresh handful of grass which he wound 
around his bare feet to make his shoes 
seem softer. Another carried a stick of 
which I was unable to see the use for some 
time. Suddenly in the midst of a story 
the man made a lunge in the road and 
turning up the end of the stick showed a 
cigar butt speared on a cleverly arranged 
pin. Continuing his story he dropped the 
butt in his pocket which was well stored 
with ammunition for the pipe. This 
practice of carrying a cane he later ex¬ 
plained lent dignity to his appearance in 


the streets of any large city. We made a 
comfortable light luncheon of some apples 
and radishes that happened to be in a 
field near the high road ; and enjoyed the 
broad view which the Bristol Channel 
presented. 

The third tourist hung closely to a boot¬ 
black’s kit which later proved of much use 
to us. Stopping about half a mile outside 
of Cardiff, all four of us, after washing in 
a brook, carefully brushed our clothes and 
cleaned our boots. Then we entered the 
town with the abstracted air of men of 
affairs. 

No sooner had we struck a crowd of 
people than down went the eagle-eyed 
cane-bearer on his knees on the pavement. 
Drawing colored chalks from his pocket he 
began an elaborate sketch of the wreck of 
theAmerican liner, “Paris” which had gone 
ashore a short time before. Hardly had 
the rest of us gone a hundred feet when 
we could hear the pennies rattling around 
the artist behind us. The bootblack soon 
got to work, and the third man made a 
bee line for a sailor boarding house where 
he thought he had stopped four or five 
years before. 

At the office of “The South Wales 
Daily News ” the city editor eyed me 
suspiciously and said that he had no job ; 
but finally bought an acid description of 
the sailor boarding house I had left, for 
half a crown. With this I got a good 
bath and put up at a Greek Boarding house 
in Bute Road, where, for four pence, be¬ 
side getting a bed in a room with four 
others, I had the privilege of drawing a 
bucket of water to wash with from a 
pump in the back yard. 

The next morning I struck a job as 
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night watchman in the Cardiff Workmen’s 
Hotel—a small edition of the Mill’s Hotel 
in New York City, which was situated 
about half a mile from the castle of the 
Marquis of Bute. There one could get a 

cubicle,” about seven feet square, for 
six pence a night. 

This place, chiefly inhabited by migrat¬ 
ing navvies, philosophers in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances and other species of birds of 
passage, was an excellent one. Simple 
food—bacon, eggs, tea, sugar, butter, 
bread and so forth—was for sale at cost 
price at a shop in the entrance. Inside 
was an enormous hall, at either end of 
which was a range where a large kettle 
was kept full of boiling water. Chairs, 
tables, dishes and cooking utensils were 
furnished the guests. A good bath could 
be bought for a penny ; a bit of soap for 
another. 

As night watchman with wages of eight¬ 
een shillings a week, and a “ cubicle,” 
my duties were varied. At seven o’clock 
each evening I would enter the hall and cry 
the time in a loud voice, adding “all who 
want to go to bed, go!” Then, taking 
my stand on the stairs, I unlocked a gate, 
which was to prevent tramps from stealing 
into the “cubicles” unannounced, and 
took up the printed tickets of those who 
chose that hour for rest. The ceremony 
was repeated every hour. 

Most of those at the hotel on retiring 
marked on a slate, opposite the number of 
their “cubicle,” the hour at which they 
wanted to be called. Many of the navvies 
were stirring at four o’clock. This fact 
was of great advantage to those who hap¬ 
pened to have no “cubicle” ticket. Sitting 
patiently before the fires in the hall below 
they would grow uneasy as the hour of 
four approached. Then, having carefully 
studied the slate, directly a navvy’s heavy 
boots were heard descending the stairs 
they would make a concerted rush, and 


the spriest one would slip into the deserted 
bed, where he might sleep in peace until 
the “ cubicles” were aired and cleaned at 
nine o’clock. Though food was none 
too plenty, nowhere have I seen greater 
consideration exhibited for the wants of 
others than in the Cardiff Workmen’s 
Hotel. No man ever went with an empty 
stomach if the others knew his plight; and 
many a person, in circumstances high or 
low, might have profited by the example 
shown them by men who were, most of 
them, pretty well jammed into the corner. 

Frequently, on Sundays, excursions were 
made by the navvies in a body to the 
neighboring hillsides, and on such occasions, 
at night, a general feast of mushrooms 
followed in the hall. By unwritten law, 
after a man had brewed himself tea he left 
his teapot on the mantel shelf, still holding 
the leaves, for anyone that wanted it. 
Many a meal was made at that hotel—and 
made at a time when it counted heavily— 
on those old leaves warmed up with boil¬ 
ing water. 

While “watching” at the hotel I also 
watched the newspaper advertisements in 
the files at the Cardiff Public Library. 
One day I obtained a chance to become 
an attendant in the shop of the South 
Wales & Monmouthshire Mutoscope 
Co., Ltd., managed by a shrewd American. 
It was limited, as was also the pay, twenty 
two shilling, six pence a week. However, 
I promptly drew half a crown in advance 
and set to work. 

My duties were to keep the machines, 
of which there were about twenty, in 
order ; and to make change for those who 
had nothing but silver in their pockets. 
When visitors were slack, in order to toll 
them into the shop, I wound up and 
started a small graphophone, which proved 
a most effective bait. The only tunes the 
graphophone played were four American 
ones: “Sweet Rosie O’Grady,” “ Off to 
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Philadelphia in the Morning,” “ Down 
Went McGinty ” and “ Such a Naughty 
Girl.” Though they grew monotonous 
and were never changed they were appar¬ 
ently well liked in Queen street, Cardiff. 

After a week I was put in charge of a 
booth at the dock where the excursion 
steamers started for Bristol, Weston-super- 
mare and Penzance. I scanned the steam¬ 
boats closely in the hope of seeing the 
pirates of the latter place but was disap¬ 
pointed. Passengers learning that I was a 
“Yankee” asked innumerable questions 
about “Columbia” and the chances of 
“ Shamrock I,” then just about to sail for 
N ew York ; and altogether I was looked 
upon as a property holder and a person of 
some consequence. 

Within a week I was to have been 
shifted from the docks to Weston-super- 
mare, a watering place rapidly filling up 
with people, when, unfortunately as it 
turned out, I received unexpectedly 

from the States. With this in hand I took 
a day off and went back to Newport in 
order to regain my small supply of clothing. 

My friend, the boarding master was 
from home. However, I met a number 
of shipmates just in from the Black Sea 
and together we put in the time pleasantly 
for a week, incidentally bringing a good 
amount of business to the Steam Packet, 
a tavern in Old Dock Parade on the water 
front. Later I walked back to Cardiff 
unincumbered by baggage. 

For several days I was thankful for the 
fact that in the brush around the shores of 
a pond in Sophia Gardens, given to the 
city by the Marquis of Bute, peahens were 
in the habit of laying eggs. I managed 
nicely though I had no pepper or salt. 

One morning as I was about to go 
down to the docks to work at carrying 
deals, I dropped into the American consul’s 
office to see if he had any old New York 
papers. There I met Captain Fleming of 


the Liverpool tramp steamer “Stanfield.” 
He was bound for the States and was short 
handed. Three hours later I had walked 
four miles up the channel to Penarth 
Docks, where I “signed on” with him 
at the Board of Trade office. The trip 
across the Western Ocean being a short 
one I contented myself with a very small 
fit-out; leaving it over-night in the shop 
of a tailor who had cashed my advance 
note and who in his kindness volunteered 
to guard the traps for me till the steamer 
started. It might be mentioned that a 
sailor’s advance note is of no value until 
three days after he has been proved to have 
sailed from port. 

At daybreak next morning we drew 
clear of the locks and two days later we 
learned in the foc’s’le that Galveston was 
our destination. 

One bag of my clothes may be still on 
deposit with the Newport boarding master. 
Perhaps it is drawing interest. The only 
souvenirs I have, to-day, of the British 
Isles are a sheath knife and the belt which 
holds up my trousers—and the A. B. which 
I took a circuitous route to obtain. 


DANGERS BY RAIL CLIMBING. 

Lately there have come from Switzer¬ 
land a series of warnings respecting new 
dangers which confront the Alpine travel¬ 
lers. These are brought about, it appears, 
by the fact that lines of train and tramcar 
service now run in all directions up the 
mountain peaks, and mountaineering by 
rail is becoming daily more and more 
popular. 

Dr. Zanger, of Zurich, who has studied 
the subject, declares that this method of 
attaining lofty peaks and high altitudes 
rapidly and without physical exertion in¬ 
volves an enormous strain and shock upon 
the heart and lungs. 

He strongly warns all those who are not 
robust, and accustomed to high altitudes 
to take the greatest precautions when 
starting on such trips. 





E IGHT bells rang out from the fore¬ 
castle head. On the bridge the 
mate relieved the second mate who gave 
the course and went below. She was 
rolling some, for the tramp was flying in 
ballast with the sea astern, taking the 
curling gray-backs from behind, and shat¬ 
tering them into harmless spray. The 
mate, with lighted pipe, gazed moodily at 
the plunging hull below, and was not the 
first to see a dull glow on the horizon, to 
the northward. The night was wild, the 
rain having frozen into icy pellets which 
rattled against the seaman’s yellow slicker, 
and all the time the wind increased. 
There is always food for thought in the 
elements on such a night. 

“Fire off the starboard bow!”—the 
voice of the look-out rose clear above the 
storm. 

The mate raises his head and a second 
later a gruff order is hurled from the 
bridge. A faint, “Aye, aye, sir!” from 
the quartermaster, and the bow swings 
slowly in the direction of that baleful glow 
throbbing through the darkness. On 
through the night she drives while figures 


swarm the rail, and the captain and his 
mates fumble their way up to the flying 
bridge. An errand of mercy—which the 
mariner is ever ready to enter upon—is the 
duty now, and the old rusty tramp seems 
to catch the spirit of the occasion as she 
tumbles through the heavy waters. Bright¬ 
er grows the light, more certain, more 
tangible, falling lower upon the horizon 
hour by hour until the lower end touches 
the black indefinite expanse of watery hil¬ 
locks, where lies the source of it, a black 
hull plunging, reeling, tossing. Every 
port-hole was punctured with spots of 
quivering gold, and from the deck hatches 
belched skyward great sheets of flame, 
while the masts stood out against the 
horizon like huge obelisks of fire. Plainly, 
there was no help needed there—the time 
for that sort of thing had passed. Yet, 
as though fascinated by the terrible sight, 
the cumbersome tramp pushed on, and 
steadily drew nearer and, at length, slowly 
encircled the doomed ship; seeking, in 
vain, to pick up any small boats which 
might possibly be in the vicinity. Coming 
around to the leeward, cries of horror ring 
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out from voices in the bow and a dozen 
arms point out two dark figures on the 
bobstay with their arms clasping the jib- 
boom. In that wierd light it is easy to 
discern a man and a woman—the man 
being nearer the fire and making vain at¬ 
tempts to shield his companion from the 
awful flames with his own body. The 
burning vessel is hove to, which serves 
somewhat to keep the flames at bay. 
The watchers are strangely silent until 
the ship begins to wear off, then a cry 
of sickening horror flutters down the 
gale. Greedily the flames stretch out their 
yellow tongues toward their doomed 
victims—once they almost reach them, 
but the vessel falls back into the wind. 
The pair work their way painfully a foot 
or so further out on the jibboom. 

The captain of the tramp makes his way 
to the bow. “Who will volunteer to 
save those two?” he cries. No response. 
Everybody stands mute and spellbound. 
Again the ship falls off, and this time the 
flames reach them. The man’s jacket 
smoulders, but once more the bow comes 
up into the wind and the baffled flames 
roll back. The second mate leaps into 
the boat swinging to the davits on the 
starboard quarter. 

“ Men will you follow me, or shall I go 
alone ?” he shouts in frenzied tones. A 
dozen men run for the davits, but before 
they can swing them outboard a cry of 
despair causes them to desist. Just one 
shout. The burning ship has fallen off 
again, the flames, as though in fury at the 
long delay, roar out over the bowsprit, out 
over the jibboom, enveloping the two dark 
figures in a shroud of gold. Will the ship 
never swing back ? Each second is the 
heart-beat of a pulsing horror; even the 
gale seems hushed. Steadily, but slowly, 
the blazing craft heaves her bow to the 
wind, and two burning figures are seen to 
cleave the darkness and become engulfed 


in the hissing waters. There was no use 
of lingering longer, so the tramp turned 
and resumed her course, leaving the scene 
of conflagration—the ocean’s most ter¬ 
rible tragedy. Such is the sad story of 
the burning of the oil ship Loodiana in 
mid-ocean. 

When it was told by the officers of the 
tramp steamship, in essential details just 
as it is written here, the narrative im¬ 
pressed all hearers alike. To them, it 
embodied a sudden, keen perception of all 
the horror, all the grim implacableness, all 
the dread of fire on shipboard—what it 
means to the seaman or traveller who faces 
such a catastrophe on the deep. 

The testimony of experienced ones is 
that nothing will so quickly bring the 
quick thrill of terror to hearts aboard ship 
as the cry of “ fire ! ”—the knowledge that 
beneath them, somewhere down in the 
bowels of the vessel, a furnace is raging. 
From the earliest years it has been so, and 
the danger is not lessened in modern times. 
For with all the advance in shipbuilding, 
and it has been most remarkable, both the 
stout oaken ship, and the steel greyhound 
as well, leaving port to-day, face a great, 
silent expanse, as full of vague mysteries 
and dire fate and unseen danger as ever 
confronted the pinnace of our ancestors ; 
for if our methods of preventing and ex¬ 
tinguishing fire have been improved, the 
quantity of combustable material carried 
has been proportionately increased. 

Faring up the coast the crew of the 
steamship engaged in the southern trade 
stand ever ready for the call to quarters 
to struggle with the sullen, smouldering 
flames, and the nauseating smoke ; while 
those who man the big transatlantic 
freighters are frequently called upon to 
battle with their worst enemy. How 
many are the tales told in the marine 
records each year of the fires on sea-going 
vessels; of long hours at the pumps with 
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the decks warping and cracking from the 
fierce heat beneath, the heat of burning 
petroleum, rosin, pitch, pork, machine oil, 
and the like—components of the general 
cargo of almost every vessel—and this fre¬ 
quently takes place in the midst of a storm 
on the sea in which no small boat can 
live, with no hope but to quench the 
flames, and in the face of such an appalling 
calamity there is no need to urge the crew 
to do their utmost. 

In the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five the crew of the ship Chapman, two 
months out from New York, were called 
upon to fight a fire in her cargo. This 
was off Cape Horn. A month later 
she arrived in San Francisco harbor just as 
the last spark was extinguished. In dock 
a diver, examining the hull, kicked his 
foot through it. The fire had burned out 
the entire oaken hull below the water line 
within a half inch of the copper sheeting. 
Quite a narrow escape. 

Two years ago the observers at Fire 
Island who were watching the great oil 
ship T. H. Allen, her towering masts hid¬ 
den by bellying sail, suddenly saw a great 
puff of black smoke and lurid flame. 
Something burning had reached the cargo, 
just what, was never known, and in a 
second the ship resembled a plumber’s 
furnace. To fight the flames was useless 
and the officers and crew, more fortunate 
than they might have been, escaped by 
leaping overboard to the decks of several 
tugs which chanced to be in the vicinity. 
All that day the watchers saw layer 
after layer of case laden oil burst with ter¬ 
rific explosions, and when night came, a 
line of charred ribs and stumps but slightly 
above the water marked all that remained 
of the Allen. Imagination might fail to 
picture the awfulness of the tragedy had 
this fire occured in mid-ocean, instead of in 
the vicinity of Fire Island where tugs hap¬ 
pened to be plentiful. Sometime later, in 


the same year, the ship Ariadne, with a 
general cargo was destroyed further along 
the coast towards Sandy Hook. 

Wood, iron, or steel vessels will burn, 
just as buildings constructed of such ma¬ 
terials will, although, as in the case of 
modern fireproof buildings where each floor 
is so constructed that fire may not spread 
be}mnd it, the bulkhead system of the 
transatlantic liners, as a general thing, will 
confine flames within bounds of safety. A 
fire on board the great passenger grey¬ 
hounds, with their light and not inflam¬ 
mable cargoes, seldom occurs, but on 
the great freighters it not infrequently 
breaks out. 

The causes of fire on shipboard are 
mostly designated as unknown. Spon¬ 
taneous combustion, perhaps, causes most 
fires; at all events it is about as satisfac¬ 
tory an explanation as any other for a 
captain to give to his owners. Sometimes 
a lump of cotton waste thrown into the 
hold will start a fire, fretting in its grease 
and generating a constantly rising degree 
of heat in the stifling compartment, which 
suddenly breaks into flame, communicates 
to the cargo, and then follows the fierce 
battle for its subjugation, with the possible 
result of the loss of the ship and death for 
all hands. Rats gnawing at inflammable 
components of cargo have been accused, 
in some cases, of responsibility for con¬ 
flagrations. 

The chief explanation, other than spon¬ 
taneous generation, given for a fire occur¬ 
ring in a cotton cargo, is that a spark was 
lodged in a bale before it was put aboard 
the vessel. Piled on the levees, an ember 
from the pipe of a long-shoreman, resting 
at noonday, is very liable to light on one 
of these tightly packed bales. There it 
works unnoticed. The bale is taken from 
the pier and packed in the hold with the 
little spark still insiduously working. In the 
hot atmosphere of the hold it spreads until 
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the entire bale is smouldering. The flames 
work to the other bales and the black 
smoke pours up through the deck. Then 
—sometimes forty-eight or fifty hours after 
it begins its evil work—the efforts of that 
little spark wafted from the noonday pipe, 
have produced a startling conflagration 
which must receive all due attention. 
As a rule, though, a fire among the 
slow burning cotton bails is not apt to 
put either the vessel or the crew in very 
great jeopardy provided the flames be dis¬ 
covered in time. Sometimes they are not. 
Before dawn on the morning of the tenth 
of May, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, a number of ambulances and under¬ 
takers’ wagons rattled noisily down to the 
Mallory line pier, in South street where 
the Leona had just docked, giving the 
city the news of a terrible tragedy which 
occurred on board, just this side of Hat- 
teras. Early in the morning of the pre- 
ceeding day the officer of the deck detected 
the odor of smoke, and investigation led 
to the discovery of flames among the 
cotton in hold number two. The fire had 
made considerable headway, working its 
way out of the hold, to the steerage, there¬ 
by cutting off the escape of ten passengers 
and three of the crew, all of whom were 
burned to a crisp. Soon after the dis¬ 
covery of the flames the steamship City of 
Augusta took off the surviving passengers, 
leaving the crew to fight the flames, which 
they did, successfully. Rats gnawing at a 
case of matches was assigned as the cause 
for this catastrophe. In the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine the Leona again 
made this port with a fire in her hold, this 
time, however, unattended by loss of life. 

Sometimes a fire on shipboard is caused 
by the spontaneous combustion of coal in 
the bunkers. Soft coal frequently ignites 
in this way, but, as a rule, the fire is kept 
within the section in which it started. It 
is no very unusual happening for a naval 


vessel to have a fire in her bunkers. Fire 
aboard an oil steamship is very rare, and, 
as a rule, should not happen at all, pro¬ 
vided ordinary care be exercised. In the 
first place, since the oil is pumped into the 
tanks through hose attached to plugs lead¬ 
ing to the various oil compartments, there 
is no chance for the wayward sparks there; 
then the tank sections of the hull are 
isolated by great steel bulkheads, and the 
steel decks with their two hermetically 
sealed turreted openings effectually protect 
the oil from danger above, while an auto¬ 
matic attachment carries off all dangerous 
gasses. But despite these precautions, all 
of these steamships are liable to burn. On 
July the eighteenth, in the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, the Standard 
Oil steamship Maverock was pumping her 
cargo into one of the great tanks of the 
Imperial Oil Co., at Halifax. When the 
ship was about half empty the big six-inch 
supply main suddenly burst, and, in a 
minute, the vessel was soaked with thous¬ 
ands of gallons of the liquid. Soon it 
flooded the engine room, and when it 
reached the furnaces the vessel went up in 
a puff. It was useless to attempt to quench 
the terrible flames, and in a surprising 
short time the Maverick was merely a 
twisted mass of scarred steel lying on the 
bottom of the harbor. 

As we have already said, the great grey¬ 
hounds have been remarkably free from 
fire. The most serious of these that 
comes to mind, that of the Hamburg-Am- 
erican line, Patria, off Dover, in eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine. It occurred, or 
at least the passengers first knew of it, at 
half-past ten o’clock on the morning of 
May the fifteenth. The great vessel had 
sailed from New York on the fourth of 
May, and it was maintained by the two 
hundred passengers that the officers with¬ 
held all knowledge of the fire from them 
until the very last moment. At all events, 
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on that sunny May morning, Captain 
Frohlich rushed into the saloon and shouted 
“All hands on deck!” Stewards went 
along the corriders pounding on the state¬ 
room doors and in a few minutes the deck 
was crowded with passengers. Thick 
black smoke was beginning to burst from 
the deck near the funnels and to all ap¬ 
pearances the vessel was doomed. The 
scene on board that deck, with its crowded 
passengers, some of them but half dressed 
or worse, writhing and choking in the 
thick black smoke which had by this time 
begun to envelope the Patria—with the 
hot smoking deck underfoot and the sail¬ 
ors working at the boats—was one which 
an old globe trotter who was aboard, a 
man who had been through eight hurri¬ 
canes and one wreck, said was the most 
nerve wracking scene he had ever been 
called upon to witness. Women and chil¬ 
dren were quickly hustled into the boats 
and lowered over-side, and then the male 
passengers followed. Two fishing boats, 
fortunately, were sailing in the vicinity and 
assisted materially in the work of rescuing 
some of the passengers. The officers and 
crew stuck by their vessel. The life boats 
made for Dover, but before they had gone 
very far the Russian steamship Ceres came 
up and took the burning vessel in tow. 
She also took up one or two boat loads of 
passengers. Then she headed for port 
with her tow, by this time unrecognizable 
for the smoke which shrouded her. All 
the passengers belongings were burned. 
A young German woman, an artist, who 
had been sketching in New York, tried to 
enter her stateroom in an effort to recover 
the sketches, but was found unconscious 
in one of the corridors. She was carried 
to the deck and, after recovering from the 
effects of the smoke, occupied her time 
prior to leaving the vessel in making 
sketches of the scenes about deck. The 
crew finally abandoned the Patria, board¬ 


ing the Ceres, but she was not totally 
destroyed, the flames being drowned out 
after reaching Hamburg. In this catas¬ 
trophe, some twenty head of cattle perished; 
and one passenger, Herr Du Place, died 
after reaching shore. 

Frequently defective insulation of electric 
wires will start a fire on shipboard. Early 
in December nineteen hundred and one, 
while the passengers of the Cunard liner 
Lucania were gathering in the saloon for 
dinner, they were surprised by the flashing 
of a great light, and blue flames glanced 
along the woodwork. The casing of the 
companionway had taken fire from the 
electric wires. Several pails of water 
quenched the flames, but the passengers 
had a severe fright for a few minutes. A 
similar cause was assigned for the fire on 
board the “Kansas City” bound from 
New York for Galveston on August the 
twenty-first, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine. A gale was raging along the coast, 
and before the sailors could stop the flames 
they had spread into the main cabin. 
There were fifty passengers on board and, 
at one time, it looked as though the fire 
was beyond control. 

On steamships, steam is the most effec¬ 
tive agency to utilize in combating flames. 
At the first fire-call all hatches are bat¬ 
tened, all compartments closed, and 
lengths of fat hose are fitted to plugs in 
the deck designed for the very purpose of 
letting steam and water into every portion 
of the hold. The other ends are attached 
to the boiler and then the steam is forced 
through. Steam is considered more 
efficacious than water in fighting fire, for 
it smothers out the flames and, moreover, 
it penetrates every nook and cranny of the 
hold. It is certain that steam will effect¬ 
ually smother flames, provided they have 
not gained too much headway, but if this 
fails a captain will sometimes open a stop¬ 
cock and flood one of the three holds in 
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which the fire is raging, as was done on 
the White Star Line Cymric, a year or so 
ago. But he must be pretty sure of the 
strength of his bulkhead before he does 
that. If the fire involves more than one 
section of the hold this expedient is of 
course impractical. In dock, however, a 
captain frequently sinks his vessel and thus 
stops the further progress of the flames. 
On the Jersey flats, over back of Liberty 
Island, more burning vessels have probably 
been deliberately sunk to drown flames 
than in any other place in the world. 

A fire on a big liner, which did little 
damage but which greatly frightened the 
passengers, was that on the Red Star 
line steamship Friesland, which broke out 
on September the twenty-sixth, last 
year. The fire started in the bunkers. 
By valiant work, however, the crew suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping it there and finally 
drowned it out. A notable fire was that 
on board the gun-boat Petrel lying in 
Cavite harbor, Manila, in March, nineteen 
hundred and one. The flames started in 
the forward hold, where sails and paints 
were stored. Several sailors went down 
into the hold to fight the flames, but they 
speedily succumbed to the thick, gaseous 
smoke. Commander Jesse M. Roper, 
who, although ill, appeared on the deck 
in his pajamas, insisted on going down 
himself to rescue the men. He never 
came out of the hold alive. Lieut. Josiab 
S. McKeon recovered his body and also 
rescued the unconscious sailors. Then 
he, too, succumbed. Other sailors brought 
him out of the hold, and they, in turn, 
fell to the deck unconscious. At one 
time there were twenty-five unconscious 
men lying helpless on the deck, but Com¬ 
mander Roper was the only one who gave 
up his life—one of the most brilliant ex¬ 
hibitions of bravery and devotion recorded 
in the annals of our navy. 

In August, nineteen hundred, the crew 


of the White Star steamship Cymric, 
nineteen hours out of Liverpool, assembled 
for the Sunday boat drill, the passengers 
forming interested groups about the deck. 
Captain Lindsay, on the bridge, was about 
to order “Lower away!” when a mes¬ 
senger notified him of a fire in hold num¬ 
ber one. It had started among the straw 
wrapping of a portion of the cargo. Ad¬ 
dressing the unsuspecting passengers, 
Captain Lindsay said that he had decided 
to change the boat drill into a fire drill. 
And so he did, and it was not until night¬ 
fall, when they began to hoist unconscious 
seamen to the deck, that the passengers 
realized the true situation. Captain 
Lindsay entered so strenuously into the 
work of extinguishing the flames, that he 
was overcome three times. Finally the 
passengers were called upon to assist the 
crew, which they did willingly. It was 
Monday afternoon before the fire was put 
out. The flooding of a portion of the 
hold was necessary to that end, however. 
The steel bulkheads prevented the de¬ 
struction of the vessel. 

Fires at sea are not only a terrible men¬ 
ace to life, but they are the cause of great 
financial loss—a large percentage of the 
marine losses each year being the result 
of fire on shipboard. 

New Yorkers who witnessed the fearful 
sight, will never forget the burning of the 
North German Lloyd steamship Saale in 
the North River; while memory lasts there 
will remain the sight of those white agon¬ 
ized faces at the port holes; of extended 
hands, burned to a crisp, appealing hope¬ 
lessly for succor; of pitious cries for water 
from men who were being literally roasted 
alive, while a mountain of fire enveloped 
the doomed vessel. No calamities that 
can possibly overtake travellers are half 
so terrible in their experiences and quite 
so appalling in all their attending cir¬ 
cumstances, as are fires at sea. 



Giving Back The Hammer. 

THE EDITOR. 


S TROLLING into the suburbs one 
day, I encountered a gang of Irish¬ 
men at work on the roadway. They were 
breaking stone and the long stretch of 
broken rock testified to the success of 
their efforts. One of the toilers was a 
ruddy faced, jovial fellow, herculean in 
build. In his hand he held a ponderous 
stone hammer which he wielded with the 
proficiency of a professor of phyiscal cul¬ 
ture. 

“ Its gude exercise for yeez. Try a 
hand, boss;” he said, as I approached. 

Entering into the spirit of the thing, I 
took the hammer and began pounding 
with it on a good sized rock. Finding 
that I apparently made no impression on 
the unyielding substance, I returned the 
implement with the remark, “ I guess I’m 
not cut out for the business.” There 
was a twinkle in the man’s eye as he took 
the hammer and with one strong, well- 
directed blow, shattered the stone into 
fragments. 

“ Ah,” I cried, “ See what it is to know 
how ! ” 

“ Know how ? ” queried the man, 
“ Not a tall. Better say, see what it is to 
kape poundin’ away. I knew whin you 
stopped that one moor stroke would settle 
it, and I gave the finishin’ touch, that’s 
all.” 

Right here is a wholesome lesson for all 
of us, and one that underlies success in 
every sphere of human activity. So vital 
and fundamental is the power to “ kape 
poundin’ away” that it may well be 
called one of the structural forces of life, 
since no man has ever succeeded without 
it, and no man possessing it, even in a 
moderate degree, has ever altogether failed. 

Since this magazine is the only peri¬ 
odical in the world in the Stereoscopic 


field, it may not be amiss for us to 
call attention to the fact that just at 
this season of the year this lesson should 
come with peculiar force to the hund¬ 
reds of young men who have spent the 
summer canvassing. As the result of 
their work they have achieved much that 
is extremely desirable. First of all, they 
have gained a thorough knowledge of their 
own outfit, and a pretty clear comprehen¬ 
sion of the well nigh unlimited possibilities 
of their work. Moreover, during the past 
summer they have been educated into a 
clearer conception of the nature and value 
of the stereograph which has, to a large 
extent, changed their whole conception 
of the business. Then, too, they have 
attained a considerable degree of tact and 
skill in the prosecution of their work. 
They have learned how to approach people, 
how to show the merits of their goods, 
how to “ land a sale;” and now, just when 
another good, strong, well-directed blow 
would secure for them the highest re¬ 
wards of all this skill and labor, they hand 
back the hammer. 

To be sure, the men to whom we refer 
have made money in this work, otherwise 
they would have been compelled, long ago, 
to give up all hopes of preparing them¬ 
selves for their life-work. Thousands of 
young men have prepared themselves for 
the ministry, medicine, law and scientific 
professions by soliciting during the summer 
months, but these very men had they con¬ 
tinued in this work, giving up six months 
or a year to its prosecution, would have 
made hundreds of dollars where they made 
but one. Then they could have returned 
to their professional studies and continued 
them on a higher, broader and less worri¬ 
some plane. 

At first thought it might seem to the 
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college man as though it were a great loss 
of valuable time to abandon his studies for 
six months or a year and devote his energies 
to making money, but it is far otherwise. 
The business experience gained in this way 
will prove invaluable to the professional 
man in after years. 

Let us consider a few of the reasons 
why a student who works only during the 
summer vacation, gives up the hammer 
just when the larger success may be 
achieved. 

First of all, people are at home during 
the fall and winter, while in the summer 
they are away from home, scattered 
among the mountains, or along the sea¬ 
shore, living an out-door life, and caring 
for nothing else. 

Second, since the days are shorter and 
the weather more inclement during the 
fall and winter, people are in search of 
some method of entertainment and instruc¬ 
tion for the long evenings which they have 
to spend indoors. How cozy and helpful 
to put in the winter evenings at home 
studying Italy, Egypt or Palestine by 
means of a stereoscopic tour. The biting 
cold, the roaring of the blast down the 
chimney, the beating of the sleet against 
the window panes are all forgotten as you 
gaze upon the glow and beauty of those 
historic lands, famous in song and story, 
which nestle along the margin of the dark 
blue Mediterranean; 

“Lands where the olives grow, 

Where the sun with a golden mouth doth blow 

Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard row.’’ 

Third, people have more money to 
spend for stereographs during the fall and 
winter. Then they are attending to their 
regular business and receiving a steady in¬ 
come from the same, and their expenses are 
normal. Canvassers report almost double 
the business done in these months that 
they do in the summer months. 

Fourth, the holiday season offers an 


attractive time to the solicitor. No more 
useful nor beautiful holiday gifts can be 
imagined than picturesque stereoscopic 
tours of all lands. 

Fifth, the stereograph is a very valuable 
educational feature at the present day and 
is constantly becoming more popular. 
During the summer educational work 
throughout the country is practically at a 
standstill, and teachers are far removed 
from the school house. In the fall and 
winter it is otherwise. Then they are at¬ 
tending to business and are interested in 
their work. They are on the ground and 
in the mood to appreciate the educational 
value of stereographs, and to purchase 
them, or recommend their purchase to 
school-boards. The same is true of Sun¬ 
day School workers, who would be inter¬ 
ested in the Palestine Set. 

For these, and other reasons, it will be 
seen that the student who canvasses only 
during vacation hands back the hammer 
just at the point where the highest success 
might be achieved. Is it wise to do it f 


ORIGIN OF LETTERS. 

We are on the verge of a discovery 
which will affect no one’s happiness or 
habits, but which has an unparalleled 
academic interest. Sir John Evans’ re¬ 
markable finds in Crete have already at¬ 
tracted considerable attention. The writ¬ 
ing upon the clay tablets from Knossos 
has been thought to show that letters were 
evolved from picture writing on Cretan 
soil about 4,000 years ago. This, as we 
have observed, would give to Europe the 
credit attaching to the most powerful 
weapon of civilization, for the letter is 
mightier than the battery. But possibly 
we shall have to bow to the East after all, 
for now the same inchoate alphabet has 
been found at Boeotia, and the question 
arises whether Crete or Boeotia was the 
first. When that is settled, we must 
search Phoenicia and Egypt for the germ 
of the idea. 





A SCHOOL JOURNEY TO AMERICA’S BAPTISMAL FOUNT. 

DANA K. GOSS, PH. D. 

President of the American College, Strassburg, Alsace. 


A/ARIOUS attempts have been made to give 
American youths better knowledge and use 
of modern speech by methods more or less 
“natural.” Surely no way is so natural, or so 
effective, as to place the boy in the environment of 
the spoken tongue. This idea has been entertained 
by many of our countrymen. Thousands have at¬ 
tempted to secure such training for their children 
by foreign residence. Such parents in the past 
have been restricted to the choice of two courses — 
to put their children in the foreign public schools 
or to employ private tutors. The first choice 
(more impracticable in case of boys beyond ten 
years of age from American schools, on account of 
very different preparations) has invariably resulted 
in the neglect of proper training in English and 
English subjects, a neglect that no attainment can 
ever justify, to say nothing of the expatriation of 
the boys. 

The second choice makes education unsystematic 
and very expensive, while it deprives a boy of one 
of the greatest elements of education—association 
with his fellows. 

The American College was instituted upon the 
conviction, based upon extended experience on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that it is possible to fit Ameri¬ 
can boys for American Universities or for the com¬ 
plicated requirements of our ever widening and 
progressive business life, in the actual environment 
of speech, German and French, and at a cost not 
exceeding that of the eastern American preparatory 
schools. 

In the selection of a location for such a school 
the following considerations were determinative : 

An actual environment of both French and Ger¬ 
man as speech ; accessibility to other European 
capitols ; the surroundings of a city large enough 
to furnish the advantages of libraries, museums, 
galleries, conservatory, churches and theatres, and, 
at the same time, not so large as to preclude ready 
access to the open country, and the athletic sports 
and games so necessary for Anglo-Saxon boys ; the 
atmosphere of a great German university with its 
standard of scholarship ; a salubrious climate and 
hygienic surroundings. 


In the life and work of the school the teachers 
believe most thoroughly in the visual method of 
instruction and in school travel , and hence they not 
only encourage out-door life, but accompany the 
boys in walks along the streams, into the neighbor¬ 
ing villages and surrounding forests. The purpose 
of these strolls being not only recreation and exer¬ 
cise, but the acquisition of knowledge as well. 

At regular intervals, a party of students in the 
school goes on an excursion of one or more days 
into the Black Forest or the Vosges to observe points 
of historic and scenic interest—castles, cloisters, 
ruins, battlefields, and, above all, the people and 
their manner of life. 

During the summer vacations the teachers make 
school journeys through the most interesting and 
instructive parts of adjacent countries, each student 
being charged only his proportional expense of the 
cost of the whole party. 

The preparation for these excursions is previous 
systematic instruction in the history, art, govern¬ 
ment, geography, geology, social and economic 
conditions and languages of the countries to be 
visited, and the students are held to the study of 
guide books and the daily preparations of their 
notes while upon the journey. With proper pre¬ 
vious study such travel affords the highest oppor¬ 
tunities of instruction; without it, travel, especially 
in the case of children, is rather a demoralization 
than a good. It is of one such school journey that 
I wish to speak in this article. 

All winter long from our school windows on 
the Rhine we had watched the shifting snows on 
the highest peak of the middle Vosges —the Donon. 
This mountain, splendid in its isolation, is the 
most striking object in the Rhine landscape be¬ 
tween Basel and Bingen. 

To its natural effect there comes the reinforce¬ 
ment of the sentiment that beyond its crest lies 
France. I told my boys that when the growing 
sun had melted the snows on the southern slope, we 
should climb to the top and look out over all the 
land round about. 

Day by day we watched the darkening southern 
slope, and when it became black we set out at 
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break of day with alpen stocks and knapsacks up 
the valley of the Breusch to turn and assail the 
right flank of the challenging enemy. We saw 
the old imperial city of Strassburg diminish to 
a speck and disappear in our rear, but the giant 
eye-like rose-window of the cathedral followed 
and stared at us till we went down the Western 
Mountain wall. All went well in the Rhine 
plain where the Alsatian peasants plowed their 
patches and the cow carts trundled along the high¬ 
ways. It was delightful in the foot hills among 
the torrents that gurgled and sang on their 
way to the Rhine and where the inimitable 
walks made by the Vosges club through the 
forests of beech and fir offered easy ascent and fine 
prospect. 

But by and by the paths ceased and unmelted 
snows lay in the torrents’ channels. 

The great forests of the state had been thrown 
and twisted by an awful storm and the ascent now 
was forty-five degrees—No laughter, more. We 
were climbing in dead earnest. 

At one o’clock the lighter boys were heard 
through the clouds on the summit shouting to us 
to hurry up and see the grand sight ! 

It was enough to cause a shout. As we stood 
on the crest of the Donon the ends of the world 
seemed to rise to view. The whole of the Rhine 
plain from Basel to Karlsruhe ! The Suabian 
highlands fifty miles eastward reflected the after¬ 
noon sun from their terraced heads, eighty villages 
of the plain on both sides of the Rhine we could 
distinguish and all beyond melted into one great 
city, for the eye refused further definition. We 
saw the trains of the Great Baden Road crawling 
their way from Frankfort to Switzerland and those 
of the Imperial Railway, this side the Rhine, 
hurrying with snail’s pace their English passengers 
from London to Brindisi and the far east by way 
of the St. Gothard. 

To the west stretched the sacred soil of France. 
The Cote d Or, the plain of Lorraine with its little 
lakes and towns. 

There is the theatre of a world of history ! 

There lies Domremy. And what is Domremy? 
“Just a dirty little French village.” That all 
depends upon how you look at it. If you have 
eyes to see and ears to hear it has visions to reveal 
and wonderful voices. Those that Joan the 
shepherdess heard and saw before she set out to 
liberate France and to crown the Dauphin at 
Rheims. 

And the Plateau of Lorraine and the course of 
the Moselle stretching away to the gates of Nancy 
of Metz 1 What times have passed over these ! 


Celt, and Roman, and German, and Hun have 
struggled there for mastery. 

Charles the Bold there laid down his life in ad¬ 
venture against the liberties of Lorraine. 

In our own day French and German locked in 
a death struggle on the Moselle. 

Fate there uncrowned the last of the Bonapartes 
and crowned the first of the Hohenzollerns. And 
in all human probability the lonely border peak of 
Donon will witness the first battle of the next war 
for the possession of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Looking closely to the south above the sheets of 
cloud we caught now and then a glimpse of white 
light that might have been thrown from a polished 
shield. But the elevation was seemingly too great 
for this to come from the earth. The bronze index 
on the peak revealed that these flashings were re¬ 
flections of the glaciers lying on the giant heads of 
the Bernese Oberland more than one hundred miles 
away ! When the atmosphere became particularly 
shady we could discry the Monk, the Eiger and 
the Jung frau ! 

Ye grovellers upon the earth 1 Come up to the 
mountain tops and understand why man primeval 
and Christian has built and left his shrines here 
next the heavens ! The afternoon sun hung over 
France. A glorious view ! Whatever we may 
think of the individual Frenchman the land of 
France excites a lofty sentiment. Down the west¬ 
ern slope into the valley of the Plaine and over that 
fateful boundary line we went, the boys striking 
up the “Marseillaise” which no man dare sing 
in Alsace—(The irony of fate. That greatest of 
all hymns was written not in Marseilles, but in 
Strassburg and heard for the first time in the home 
of the old mayor.) At four o’clock in Raon-sun 
Plaine, fifteen miles from the railway, we chartered 
a dilapidated stage coach and with the school piled 
in, on and around its crazy skeleton we steered a 
course for Raon-I’Etake to catch our train for St. 
Die. And what is St. Die? ‘‘Just another 
French town or city ?” 

That again depends upon who looks at it. For 
here in a secluded valley of the Vosges in the year 
fifteen hundred and seven, a little band of scholars, 
associates of Rene II, Duke of Lorraine, wrote a 
little Latin text and printed a large map wherein 
the name of America was first applied to the 
Western Hemisphere ! As true Americans we 
had come to our baptismal font. We saw the 
house in which the press was set up and where the 
map was made. By the side of the brook—the 
Robache-Jean Wisse made by hand the paper for 
book and map. 

St. Die looks now much as it did when the 
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scholars there gathered, unconscious of the import 
of their acts, named the American continent, and 
when the printers carrying their matrices and type 
material, walked over the range of the Vosges from 
Strassburg, where they had been taught by the 
exiled Gutenberg to set up their press at the con¬ 
fluence of the Robache and the Meurthe. The 
text of that work has long been known, but that 
map has been vainly sought through the ages. It 
has been the “Northwest Passage ” of cartography. 

The other day the Austrian, Prof. Fischer, 
searching the library of a mediatized prince in 
Suabia discovered the long lost map of old Martin 
Waldseemueller. 

Our next pilgrimage will be to see that map. 
But first adieu to St. Die and to the famous statue 


of the great minister, Jules Terry—the greatest since 
Gambetta—and then up the mountain slope to his 
tomb, to read there those pathetic dying words 
which have such tearful refrain beyond the mount¬ 
ains. “ I wish to lie by the side of my father and 
my sister, within sight of the blue line of the Vos¬ 
ges, whence came the plaints of the conquered.” 

Again we moved by the left and turning east¬ 
ward a whole morning’s climb brought us again to 
the Vosges’ crest and to those ominous, challenging- 
international boundary stones at Saales. The 
mountain railway carried us down the gorge of 
the Breusch and beyond the foothills where we 
again caught the glance of the great red litten eye- 
window of the cathedra] at Strassburg, keeping 
watch above the town.” 
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In the rush and struggle of these progressive 
days vital forces are consumed with fearful rapid¬ 
ity. Nothing contributes more to the energizing 
of our powers than a change of scene. To view 
strange surroundings, to look upon faces that we 
are not accustomed to see, result naturally in 
toning up our mental physical energies. No better 
vacation outing can be suggested for September and 
October days than one to the Maritime Provinces. 

Thrust out into the Atlantic Ocean and the far- 
spreading St. Lawrence Gulf, they possess a cli¬ 
mate that is salubrious and invigorating. With 
scenery of a most picturesque character, there are 
cities and places that carry the traveller back to 
the earliest events of American history,—to the 
times when the welfare of these distant settlements 
was interwoven with our own, and even to the 
days anterior to the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. The early history of sweet and 
charming Arcadia, the land of Evangeline, is 
filled with romance, and the fierce conflicts of 
arms which echoed through these now peaceful 
shades have furnished the poet and the novelist 
with thrilling episodes. To visit a land like this 
is an experience that can never be forgotten. 

Starting from New York, the greatest city on 
the American Continent—the vast portal through 
which whole nations of foreigners pass every year 
—the city of countless attractions, we journey to 
Boston, via one of the palatial steamboats of one 
of the different Sound lines. 

Boston is one of the most attractive cities on the 
continent, and is environed by charming suburbs, 


such as Charleston with its navy yard, and Cam¬ 
bridge with its famous Harvard College, and 
Brookline and Newton with their palatial homes. 
From Boston by rail to Waterville and thence to 
Greenville, where connection is made with steamer 
on Moosehead Lake. Excursion around the upper 
part of the lake by steamer is exceedingly enjoyable. 

Returning to the Mount Kineo House, where a 
day can be spent very pleasantly. Leaving Mount 
Kineo House in the morning the Algonquin, St. 
Andrews, can be reached the same day. 

The following day St. John, Nova Scotia, is 
reached and the next morning steamer is taken 
across the Bay of Fundy for Digby, a delightful 
sail on one of the finest cruising yachts afloat. 
Digby is reached about 10 A. M. ; leave Digby by 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway (the “ Evangeline 
Route”) at 10:30 A. M.; arrive at Kentville at 
12:45 noon; and reach Halifax about 5:30 p. M. 

Two days in Halifax can be spent to good ad¬ 
vantage, for it abounds in interesting sights. 

Leave Halifax for Charlottetown, which is 
reached in the evening of the same day. One 
day in Charlottetown, and leave the next day by 
way of Point du Chene, N. B., to St. John, 
N. B. Leave St. John on return journey for 
Boston and New York. 

For a trip of varied attractions, combining 
water and land travel, for one replete with allur¬ 
ing delights of hill and valley, of river and ocean, 
this is certainly one of the best. Such invigorat¬ 
ing air and beautiful and oftimes sublime scenery 
are difficult to find elsewhere. 




HOMILETICAL WINDOWS TO THE HOLY LAND. 

PART V. 

REV. DANIEL SHEPARDSON, PH. D. 


W E journey now from the neighborhood of 
Christ’s Ascension near Bethany (Stereo¬ 
graphs Nos. 37 and 38) to the place of his birth 
at Bethlehem (“ Church of Nativity, built where 
Jesus was born,” Stereograph No. 39). How 
short and logical is the passage both as one travels 
and as one thinks ! To be sure no part of the 
gospel narrative is so constantly and confidently 
attacked to-day as the stories of the infancy ; and 
yet it is not very difficult effectively to reason from 
what the Christ was, to whence he came and 
whither he went. The accounts both of his As¬ 
cension and of his Infancy are quite consonant 



Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem. 


with his character, teaching and work. In view 
of what he was, has accomplished, is accomplish¬ 
ing, and is destined to accomplish, what could 
seem more fitting and credible than a miraculous 
birth ? Were there any ideas cherished in the 
Apostolic Age which could have led to the inven¬ 
tion and early currency of such a thought ? How 
can one most sanely account for the sober, reverent, 
beauty and matchless simplicity with which these 
gospel narrators, humble folk in a credulous age, 
record the most important event in the world’s 
history, as contrasted with the indelicate, grotesque, 
detailed and disgusting apocryphal tales of Christ’s 
childhood ? Is there not a great need to-day that 
all ministers of the word should speak out boldly 
and give no opportunity to those who are in doubt 
or difficulty about these matters to stumble over 
the preacher’s silence ? Let us present again in 
our pulpits our strong ground for belief in the 
miraculous conception of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke is reported to have said at 
the last general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church that one great need to-day is a revival of 
strong, doctrinal preaching. It is a word in season. 
The Christ (they will eventually spell it with a 


small letter) of some of our pulpits and much of 
our present day literature is an impersonal, indefi¬ 
nite somewhat; coming from nowhere, going to 
nowhere, existing nowhere ; a beautiful ethical 
conception, the charming creation of pious and 
gifted fiction writers of old. No Incarnation! No 
Resurrection! No Ascension ! All in the air! 
Ideal ! Men of God! awake! and preach again 
the great doctrines that have moved the world. 
An ideal can have no permanent force without a 
strong basis in fact. A fictitious Christ can save 
no one. When he was to be born in Bethlehem 
the angel said ‘‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” He 
is our Joshua. Compare the names and work of 
Jesus and Joshua, and remember that he came 
primarily as a Savior from sin. The Bread of 
Life was born in Bethlehem, ‘‘that city in the 
Holy Land whose name children first learn and 
the last name we would forget.” Here, in this 
town down whose streets we are now wistfully 
gazing, history, “which is but His story,” began 
anew. As the late Dr. George Dana Boardman 
wrote, “Why do not the world’s scholars still 
reckon their annals from the Greek Olympiads ? 
Why do not the world’s kings still reckon their 
annals from the year of Rome ? Why do not the 
world’s scientists date their era from some memor¬ 
able Transit of Occulation ? Ah, Jesus Christ 
and His Church, and His Truth are too much for 
them. And so they all, even the most infidel, bow 
in unconscious homage before the Babe of Bethle¬ 
hem, reckoning their era from that manger birth, 
dating their correspondence, their legislations, 
their discoveries, their exploits with the august 
words ‘Anno Domini.’ ” 

A merely human Christ could save no one, 
either from the power or the penalty of sin, either 
for time or for eternity ; but a purely divine Christ 
might seem to us almost as helpless. We should 
feel impotent without the one ; we feel that we 
should almost die of uncertainty and loneliness 
without the other. Both are imperatively needed, 
and we rejoice that these views of Bethlehem 
(Stereographs Nos. 38 and 39) remind us too of 
his genuine humanity; that he sprang from a 
geneology of all sorts of men and women to save 
all sorts and conditions of people ; that, though 
born in Judea, he seems even as the great painters 
have portrayed him native to every land ; that he 
was visited by humble and ignorant shepherds as 
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well as by wise and wealthy Magi, that he grew 
up from weakness and ignorance of babyhood 
through an ordinary childhood (except sin) to 
manhood. We note how the fortunes of Christi¬ 
anity were foreshadowed in those days at Bethle¬ 
hem ; how he was welcomed by the humble about 
him and by wise Gentiles from afar, while from 
Jerusalem came jealousy and murder and he must 
flee for his life. We see in Herod, the Great, a 
suggestive character study, great ability prostitu¬ 
ted to evil until pride and fear ultimately destroy 
him. We hear again with rapture the significant 
song that burst from angel lips. We go in im¬ 
agination with parents and child up the six mile 
road to Jerusalem where purification rites and 
circumcision are to be performed, passing en route 
the tomb of Rachel, which mournfully yet vividly 
recalls that sweet and romantic love story of old 
and the sad death of the young mother on that 
fateful journey. In the temple we see the aged 
Simeon, whose mind, like that of the Magi, is 
prepared for heavenly guidance, manifesting those 
characteristics which always are favorable to the 
inner vision. Note well what scripture says of 
him: he was (1) just (2) devout (3) hopeful (4) 
patient (5) filled with the Holy Spirit (6) satura¬ 
ted with God’s truth ; and because of these things 
he had the seeing eye, while others about him 
were blind. It is ever thus, and the incident 
teems with suggestiveness for those who are seek¬ 
ing to-day a new vision of the Lord and of his 
glory. 

Who can look upon these reapers in “Barley 
Harvest near Bethlehem’’ (Stereograph No. 40) 
and not wish to give an expository sermon, which 
should be also a helpful book-study, upon the 
beautiful story of Ruth, that charming idyl of 
Hebrew pastoral life ? Why not also give a series 
of expository sermons upon that rather neglected, 
little understood, and sometimes maligned, Book 
of judges ? One discourse could be a general one 
upon “ The Times and the Book ”/ another upon 
Deborah and her Song”; another upon “ Gideon 
and his Work"; another upon “ Jephthah"; 
several upon “ Samson, his Failures and Suc¬ 
cesses." Note the binding, blinding and grinding 
effect of sin. How rich in homiletical material 
these Biblical, biographical sketches are ! Life is 
the great teacher; truth experienced is mighty. 
Another discourse might well be given upon “ Moral 
Difficulties in Judges and elsewhere in the O. T." 
And was it not from somewhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood of this same “Barley Harvest near Bethle¬ 
hem” that the youthful David was called in to 
Samuel’s sacrificial feast and anointed king, while 


of his brothers the great text was spoken, “ Look 
not on his countenance, or on the height of his 
stature ; because I have rejected him : for Jehovah 
seeth not as man seeth ; for man Iooketh on the 
outward appearance, but Jehovah Iooketh on the 
heart ” ? 

How much Biblical history centres around and 
is suggested by “Hebron, the Home of Abraham, 



Barley Harvest near Bethlehem. 

Isaac and Jacob” (Stereograph No. 41), and 
their burial place at “Mosque Machpelah ” 
(Stereograph No. 42)! To Hebron Abram came, 
when he had separated from Lot, and “ built an 
altar.” What a man of faith and prayer he was 1 
In this day when family altars are down, when 
prayer is neglected, when faith is weak, this 
“ most august character of ancient history,” “this 
spiritual father of monotheism,” may well furnish 
many a theme for exceedingly profitable pulpit 
discourse. It is reassuring to read what Professor 
G. A. Smith has recently written that “with 
critics there has been a distinct reaction of late in 
favor of admitting the personal reality of Abra¬ 
ham.” We can ill afford to lose either himself or 
the lessons of the life of this “ grand old man.” 
The fourteenth chapter of Genesis has been 
wonderfully illuminated by the discovery of the 
Tel-el-amarna tablets, and a most interesting, faith 
strengthening discourse could be given in a fresh 
treatment of this thrilling incident in Abram’s life. 
It would be well in these days in every pulpit to 
give a message now and then upon “ The Old 
Testament and Recent Discoveries." What an 
example, too, is Abraham of the reproach brought 
upon the true faith by the inconsistencies of pro¬ 
fessors ! Here at Hebron Abram’s name was 
changed ; here the Abrahamic covenant was made; 
here angels were entertained unawares ; here Isaac 
was born, and Sarah died. The most of the life 
of Isaac, too, centers around Hebron, where he 
dwelt as an example of the inconspicuous, average 
man who in quietness lives his life and contributes 
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his part to the world’s work. What character 
studies those twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah are ! 
Esau is so generous, open hearted, easy going and 
true, yet so improvident and impetuous. Jacob is 
so mean, deceitful, full of schemes and selfish; 
but long headed, energetic, persistent in purpose, 
and destined, if only his activities can be turned 
into a proper channel, after severe discipline to 
make a staunch and true man. And what an 
illustration there is in the history of Jacob, of the 
patience of God who would not let him go, bless¬ 
ing him and caring for him and waiting lovingly 
until that critical time should come at Jabbok, 
when Jacob would realize the folly and uselessness 
of depending upon his own strength and material 
blessings, and would humbly call upon God for 
the true riches ! Out from Hebron Jacob, still in 
need of the chastening rod and reaping the con¬ 
sequences of his own parental foolishness, sends 
Joseph, clad in his gentleman’s coat, to visit his 
brethren ; and from their distant pasture ground 
the boy never returns to his father’s tents, but 
begins those varied experiences the history of which 
is freighted with such rich suggestiveness both for 
young and old. Later on Hebron was appointed 
one of the cities of refuge, and thus became illus¬ 
trative of many features of salvation. When will 
the time come when the ferocious Turk shall be 
driven out of Europe and the Holy Land, and 
such a hoary treasure-house as the cave of Mach- 
pelah, together with other interesting historic spots 
in the neighborhood, be thoroughly investigated ! 
Perhaps a wise Providence is preserving these con¬ 
firmatory relics, if such there be, until they are 
specially needed in some later day of strenuous 
criticism ; just as many Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Egyptian “ finds ” seem to have had a great time¬ 
liness in their discovery. Let us hope and pray 
that God may raise up some princely magnates 
who shall contribute their millions to promote the 
most thoroughgoing and exhaustive oriental re¬ 
search. Surely all honest seekers after truth desire 
nothing but the exact facts, and we all should 
realize at all times that “ No one can do anything 
against the truth but only for the truth.” 

What a wild, desolate, lonely place that awful 
wilderness of Judea is (‘‘Picturesque Palestine, 
the Wilderness of the Scapegoat,” Stereograph 
No. 44)! How suggestive is its second name, 
“ The Wilderness of the Scapegoat,” of the gor¬ 
geous ceremonial of the Temple on that greatest 
of all Jewish days, the Day of Atonement ! Since 
that impressive service has ceased, and yet so much 
Biblical truth is expressed in its imagery, would it 
not be helpful to make a thorough study of Lev. 


16 and Heb. 9 and vividly present in popular 
language the ceremonial of that day, not forgetting 
specially to distinguish and emphasize the ele¬ 
ments of permanent significance ? In this same 
‘ ‘ Wilderness of Judea ” the temptation of Jesus 
took place. Could he really be tempted to sin ? 
Was he really tempted “ in all points like as we 
are?” There are those who are in doubt or 
darkness on this point. All around us are tempted 
people ; all of them tempted, some of them terribly 
tempted. All need a great Helper “ who can be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” 
Would not a sympathetic message upon “ The 
Reality, Subtleness, and Typical Character of the 
Temptation of Jesus,” be a great uplift to many ? 
Try it and see. 



The Dead Sea. 

Still more desolate and lonesome is that view 
“ On the North Shore of the Dead Sea” (Stereo¬ 
graph No. 45), reminding us of the woeful experi¬ 
ence of the cities of the plain. Here Lot made his 
unwise choice and by his careless living lost the 
power of his testimony; overlooking this valley 
the great Abraham made his intercessory prayer ; 
and, even apart from our Lord’s injunction, it is 
not hard here to ‘‘remember Lot's wife.” The 
Dead Sea and Galilee seem to stand upon the 
geography of Palestine, too, as suggestive of two 
kinds of Christians ; the one, like Galilee, keep 
drinking in all the cool, sweet waters of the hill 
tops, but only to pass them along to bless the 
regions beyond ; the other, like the Dead Sea, 
drink in from all sides but, having no outlet, soon 
dry up and give out nothing but disappointment 
and despair. There’s a rare bit of philosophy in 
that saying of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs in the Cabbage 
Patch,” “ Somehow, I never feel like good things 
belong to me ’till I pass ’em on to somebody 
else.” This “ passing things on ” will mightily 
help to keep us far from being “ Dead Sea Chris¬ 
tians.” 

What a privilege this to stand here upon the 
hills of Moab and gaze upon even a part of that 
wondrous panorama of Palestine, (‘‘Jordan and 
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the Promised Land,” Stereograph No. 46), 
which burst upon Moses’ vision as he gazed wist¬ 
fully from Pisgah's height across the valley and 
saw the goal of his hopes, but was not permitted 
to enter ! How full of helpfulness is the life of 
this great leader of men ! Among other things 
did you ever note well the five elements of Moses’ 
call to special service, as recorded in Exodus 3 ? 
Are these elements not present in some form in 
every call to divine service ? He received a new 
vision of God, a God near by, living and yearning 
to bless ; he had a new sense of the people's need 
and of God’s purpose to deliver; he received a 
clear declaration of God’s purpose to use him in 
the accomplishment of the work ; he had a distinct 
consciousness of his own insufficiency; he was 
assured of God’s presence and help. And then, 
too, at the end of his life he furnishes the most 
illustrious example in scripture of one who wrought 
nobly but manifestly fell short of his highest and 
best, his failure being a failure in faith rather 
than in zeal or moral integrity. In many ways a 
type of the Christ, and yet in some particulars 
strikingly unlike ‘‘the prophet like unto Moses.” 

And now for a moment before we leave this 
land “ East of the Jordan ” and close for the time 
our ‘‘ window,” let us look to another height and 


see the end of another human leader, Aaron the 
brother of Moses. There is no more pathetic 
incident in the Old Testament than this. “ Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son; and bring them up unto 
Mount Hor. And strip Aaron of his garments, 
and put them upon Eleazar his son : And Aaron 
shall be gathered unto his people and shall die 
there. And Moses did as the Lord commanded ; 
and they went up into Mount Hor in the sight of 
all the congregation. And Moses stripped Aaron 
of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his 
son ; and Aaron died there in the top of the 
mount; and Moses and Eleazar came down from 
the mount. And when all the congregation saw 
that Aaron was dead, they mourned for Israel 
thirty days, even all the house of Israel.” And 
well they might mourn, for their great high priest 
was dead. But we have a Priest and Savior alive 
forevermore. Men have tried to strip off his 
priestly garments and to part among themselves 
his seamless High Priestly robe but it is witnessed 
of him “ He is able to save unto the uttermost all 
those that come unto God through him, seeing 
that he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 

Human priests and prelates, even the ablest 
and best, sooner or later die; but our Great High 
Priest and Savior retains forever his Preeminence. 


{To be continued.) 


*WHY HAS MAN USED PICTURES? 

PART II. 

ALBERT E. OSBORNE. 


W E find that, for centuries, those people who 
had come into the possession of a written 
language made little use of pictures. The early 
Christians used them more or less in a symbolical 
way, but it is a practically safe statement that all 
who possessed a form of written language confined 
themselves to manuscripts as a means of conveying 
and gaining knowledge. But finally, in the four¬ 
teenth century, came the invention of the printing 
press, followed by the gradual development of the 
art of printing. Manuscripts which had been 
slowly and laboriously copied by hand at great 
cost, were now quickly multiplied by the thousands 
and millions in printed form at a low cost. As a 
result, a vastly increased number of people learned 


the use of written language and began to seek in¬ 
formation and knowledge through it. Then there 
was a more vital realization of the great truth that 
it was not enough for people to see words about 
things; that they needed, first of all, to get know¬ 
ledge of things through the senses, that they needed 
to see the things themselves. 

It was left, however, for Comenius, a distin¬ 
guished educator of the seventeenth century, to 
take the first great step toward putting this prin¬ 
ciple into practice in education. He held that 
words and things should be learned together. 
Wherever possible, therefore, he insisted on the 
study of things themselves, either in the school¬ 
room or outside, but recognizing that it was impos- 


*The first part of this article, entitled “Why Has Man Used Pictures?” appeared in the spring number of The Traveller. 
At that time we considered man’s use of pictures as fine art, as an expression of the beautiful; the distinction between the use 
of pictures for the end of beauty and the end of utility; and man’s first use of pictures for an end of utility, that is, as a means 

of communicating and recording his knowledge—the “picture writing” of primitive people. Thus we saw man using pictures 

at one time as his only written language, then developing an alphabet and written language and disregarding pictures. The 

question at the end of the last article was whether man, now that he had a written language, was ever going to need pictures 

again, other than as an expression of the beautiful. 
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sible for children or adults to actually see most 
things of the world, he instituted again the syste¬ 
matic use of pictures, on the ground that the next 
best thing to seeing an object itself, is to see a 
picture of it. This new movement was inaugu¬ 
rated by the publication, after much difficulty, 
owing to the crude methods of picture making of 
the time, of a book which he called “ Orbis 
Pictus,” or “The World Illustrated.” A few 
statements from educational authorities will give 
some idea of the epoch-making character of this 
book. 

It differed from all previous text-books in 
being illustrated with pictures on copper and wood 
of the various topics discussed in it.”—History of 
Education by Philobiblius, New York, 1862, page 
210. 

“ The ‘Orbis Pictus,’ the first practical applica¬ 
tion of the intuitive method, had an extraordinary 
success, and served as a model for the innumerable 
illustrated books which for three centuries have 
invaded the schools.”—Compayre’s History of 
Pedagogy, Paynes’ Translation, page 127. 

“ The principle on which Comenius most insist¬ 
ed is that the teaching of words and things must 
go together, hand in hand. * * * We must 

conclude that it is in the acceptance and develop¬ 
ment of this principle that the improvement of 
education will in the future consist.”—Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica, 9th edition, VII, 674. 

In this book of Comenius, then, we mark the 
beginning of what we may call the great modern 
movement for the use of pictures. Let us turn 
aside now from following the development of this 
movement which has been increasing so marvelous¬ 
ly in the last few years, and consider carefully the 
need which is back of it all. 

In a word, we gain something by sight that we 
cannot gain by language. It is to gain this, or as 
much of this as possible, that Comenius, and the 
millions since his day, have turned to pictures. 

Why, then, is the knowledge of things which 
we gain by language inadequate as compared to 
the knowledge we gain by actual sight ? In how 
far is such knowledge inadequate ? How great is 
the loss ? These questions are of far-reaching im¬ 
portance and not easily answered. In a limited 
space we cannot hope to grasp their full signific¬ 
ance, but we shall have done much toward answer¬ 
ing them if we see simply and clearly, first what 
we mean by knowledge, and, second, the process 
by which we get knowledge from language. 

According to the dictionary, knowledge is “the 
aggregate of facts,” “ information of phenomena, 
causes, principles, etc.,” but we are concerned 


here with one fundamental fact only about know¬ 
ledge, namely, that if every fact or bit of informa¬ 
tion that comes under the head of knowledge were 
followed back it would be found to have no actual 
existence other than as a thought in some person’s 
mind, as a state of some person’s consciousness. 
Truth exists independently of our minds, but truth 
becomes knowledge only when some person per¬ 
ceives it, only when it exists or has existed in some 
person’s consciousness. 

Now, we are in the habit of saying that we find 
knowledge, these thoughts or ideas, in books. 
But of course we know this is not so. - We find 
only ink marks, signs for thoughts, in books. As 
far as our experience goes, we know that a thought 
never has any existence outside of some person’s 
mind. 

In our previous article, we found that the great 
need which led man to invent picture writing, and 
finally spoken and written language, was the need 
of exchanging and preserving his ideas and know¬ 
ledge. In the light of what we have just said, we 
can see that it %vas the need of making known to 
one another and to succeeding generations, certain 
states of their conscious selves. 

Compare now the two great fields of exchange 
or commerce in which man is engaged,—commerce 
in ideas or knowledge, and in products of natural 
wealth. It is indeed a fact that nations are con¬ 
stantly carrying on a great domestic and foreign 
commerce in ideas as well as in food-stuffs, cloth¬ 
ing, etc. Take the coffee and bananas from Porto 
Rico which we have for breakfast. The planter 
in Porto Rico delivered his coffee and bananas to 
a steamboat company, and thus they passed to our 
table. Hence, we are able to appropriate to our 
use the very coffee and bananas that left the Porto 
Rican’s hands. 

Turning now to the other field of commerce, one 
nation that has done much in the way of produc¬ 
ing and exporting ideas is England. Let us take 
up a book of Wordsworth’s poems and consider in 
contrast the process by which we gain some of 
these English ideas by reading “ The Daffodils.” 

“ I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

Then all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

* * * * 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 

I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils.” 

Wordsworth in England passed through certain 
experiences of seeing a field of daffodils on 
the margin of a lake, fluttering and dancing in 
the breeze. In connection with the sight impres¬ 
sions from without there arose from within feelings 
of happiness and gayety, feelings which returned 
whenever he recalled the sight of the daffodils. 
Wordsworth takes a pen and puts down on paper 
certain ink marks—words. These are printed in 
a book, which comes to us. We open the book 
and find, not the throbbing states of the poet’s soul 
which we can take bodily into our own lives, but 
only words, symbols or signs for Wordsworth’s 
experiences of seeing the daffodils. How, then, do 
we get his thoughts or experiences by reading ? 
Why, we try to reproduce , to build up within 
ourselves, largely by imagination, states of our 
consciousness more or less similar to Words¬ 
worth’s. 

The process is something like this. If we have 
seen lakes and trees and fields of daffodils, and 
if we are familiar with these terms, then the 
words serve to suggest to us what we have seen or 
experienced, and with their aid our imagination 
will construct, using such materials as our past ex¬ 
perience has given us, notions more or less like 
Wordsworth’s. The merest glance at the process 
shows that there is no possibility of getting from 
the book the very same thoughts and feelings that 
Wordsworth had. Two facts, we see, make this 
impossible. 

First, he had sight impressions of the daffodils 
themselves, while we see only ink marks. 


Second, there is a difference between him and us 
in capacity and development. 

As to the second of these facts, it is more and 
more being recognized that “ seeing is a matter of 
interpretation rather than of mere passive impres¬ 
sion.” The same sensation has a somewhat differ¬ 
ent meaning for each person. The sight of daf¬ 
fodils would give different thoughts and emotions 
to different people. 

But what we want to call particular attention to 
here is the vital difference between the experience of 
the same person when he actually sees a thing, and 
when he sees it only in memory and imagination, 
as in reading a description. Some might say that 
the images formed by the imagination when we 
read or hear a description are quite vivid and 
satisfactory. Yet, “ however vivid and energetic 
an ideational image may be, it can never receive 
the stamp of sensory reality.” As Hume puts it, 
“ The poet using the most glowing colors of his 
craft cannot so depict a scene that his description 
should be taken for the real landscape. The 
mental picture of the sun’s bright disk has less to 
do with the impression of sight than the least con¬ 
ceivable fraction of the glow-worm’s radiance. 
The ear-splitting roar of a cannon as a mere image 
in the memory has less power to affect the senses, 
than the immeasurably minute sound of a hair 
falling on water. And though these images in the 
memory are caused in the first instance by sense 
impressions, they have nevertheless as little in 
common with such impressions as a algebraic sign 
with the object for which it stands.” The second 
fact we wish to see then is that the states of con¬ 
sciousness that we do get, built up by the imagin¬ 
ation in the presence of the words only, are funda¬ 
mentally different, not only from what Wordsworth 
had, but also from what we would have, if we 
actually saw the daffodils * 


*But how. you may ask, about other experiences of men of which we may read that are not so dependent directly upon actual 
sensations of sight, hearing, etc. Still the difference holds. There is always a vital difference between an actual experience and 
an imaginary and memory experience, whether the actual experience is one built directly on sense impressions or not. To pass 
through another’s experience of joy or grief in imagination is entirely different from passing through such experiences of our 
own. Are we then to infer that all the knowledge we get of such experiences through reading books is of little worth? Cer¬ 
tainly not. It simply means that what we get out of books depends upon what we come to them with. Only the recognition of 

this fact can enable us to understand the remarkable spectacle presented to us in the world to-day by the great difference in 
people’s attitude toward books. Take one class of books, often called the great life books, written by the best and wisest men. 
Why does Channing say, “God be thanked for books. They give to all who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence, of the best and greatest of our race,” while thousands speak of these same productions as “dead books” and go through 
life without reading them? Cannot we compare such books to the guide books prepared for those travelling through strange 
lands? To those who are having the actual experience of travelling through these countries, and who are interested in under¬ 
standing the significance of what they see, such books are indispensable, though proverbially they are of little or no interest to 
others. To the man threading his way amid frightful precipices toward a mountain summit in Switzerland, the directions in the 
guide book may save fruitless hours of toil or perhaps a fatal step. To the person amid unknown buildings or ruins, the guide 
book reveals their rich significance, adds a thousand fold to their interest and meaning. In the same way when a man or woman 
is struggling with the problems of life, striving to make progress toward the highest development of manhood or womanhood, 
the right book read at the right time can save untold waste of effort or pain or perhaps fatal mistakes, and, further, such books- 
can add a thousandfold to the interest and meaning of life. Books also can help us to comprehend in imagination experiences 
far beyond what we have actually attained. We may thus follow in imagination the achievements of great men. But, of course, 
such imaginary experiences are entirely different from actual experiences. Otherwise, all would become great who read the biography 
of a great man, and we would attain our ideals by contemplating them. Indeed this is so far from being true that the mere 
contemplation of great acts in imagination without giving expression to them in deeds, is a source of weakness. Guide books, 
then, are for those who are really travelling; books on life for those who are really living. But just as we would not send a 

child to a guide book to get actual experiences of travel, so we should not think that by reading any book we can get actual 

experiences of life. Books amount to nothing when we have not had the raw material of appropriate experiences. But given 
this, then the wise and the good can, through books, help us to see new meanings in life, new possibilities we never could hope 
to gain by ourselves. In what has been hopeless confusion, a beneficent order may be revealed to our slow minds. Light may 
be thrown on dark places. A new heaven and a new earth lie just the other side of print for many a man. 
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We talk much to-day of impure drugs and 
adulterated foods. We want the coffee and bananas 
we buy to have the very same quality and value as 
when shipped by the Porto Rican. But when we 
turn to a book to get knowledge we do not apply 
such business principles to our acquisitions. We 
are likely to carelessly suppose that the experien¬ 
ces we gain are practically the same in value as 
those of the author for which the words stand. 
They are, however, entirely different experiences. 

It was never intended that our experiences of 
reading nature poetry, for instance, should take 
the place of our experiences of nature itself. The 
poetry is only intended to aid us in seeing a 
deeper, richer meaning in the actual experiences 
we have had or may have with nature itself. 

Let us see now if we can get at some estimate 
of the value of those experiences which are directly 
based on sense impressions, relative to our experi¬ 
ence of imagination and memory in reading. On 
this point James Sully writes, “ seeing a thing is 
worth a hundred descriptions of it.” An illustra¬ 
tion from physics will help us in grasping the sig¬ 
nificance of this striking statement. In burning coal 
in a locomotive only fifteen per cent, of the heat of 
the coal gets into the water and makes steam. The 
remainder escapes through the flues and the 
machinery. Eighty-five per cent, of the power of 
the coal is lost. But according to Sully, if Rome 
when actually seen has a certain power to affect a 
man, then only one per cent, of that power reaches 
him when reading a description of Rome. Ninety- 
nine per cent, of this power is lost! 

How important, then, is this question of the 
inadequacy of language as a means of conveying 
knowledge, to almost every man, woman and 
child. The vast majority of mankind are tied 
down by the hard necessities of their lives to the 
very small world immediately about them. Yet 
the great world outside is full of what can inspire, 
broaden and develop them. If dependent upon 
language, however, not more than one hundredth 
part of this power can ever reach them. There is 
certainly something gained by reading books of 
travel, for instance, but no parent should ever 
think that he or his family will ever find any 
Rome or Athens in a book that will mean one 
hundredth part of what the actual Rome would 
mean if he or they could see it. Because we get 
much from books we are not to overlook their 
limitations. We can say no more in this place in 
answer to the questions with which we started. 
From our knowledge of the true process by which 
we gain experiences from books, by such state¬ 
ments as this of Sully, we see how foolish it is to 


ever stop with book experiences. We understand 
better now how great was the need which led 
Comenius to institute again the use of pictures, 
and how great is the need for their use to-day. 

Our next step is to take up the question of how 
far we are able to satisfy this need by the use of 
pictures. How much of what sight gives, how¬ 
ever much it is, can we hope to get from pictures? 
We have the best of reasons for saying, we think, 
that this question has never been seriously asked 
nor answered. Proof of this statement can be 
shown, we believe, as we go on. 

At our very first step toward the consideration 
of this question, we are confronted with the fact 
that there are many kinds of pictures about us. 
There are wood cuts, steel engravings, half-tones, 
photographs, stereographs and many other kinds of 
pictures. Evidently we can make no real progress 
in finding an answer to our question until we de¬ 
termine by some standard which is the best picture 
for our purpose. Then we must consider how 
much of what actual sight gives we can get by the 
right use of this kind of picture. What then shall 
be the standard by which the various kinds of 
pictures are to be judged? Clearly it must be ac¬ 
cording to their fitness to serve the one purpose 
for which Comenius instituted their use, that is, 
according to their fitness to give us what actual 
sight gives. That this standard may be more 
definite let us take time to analyze what so far we 
have treated only in a general way, the advantages 
of actual sight over a language description. Why 
should a man prefer to actually see a street in 
Pompeii, for instance, rather than to read a de¬ 
scription of it? Roughly we can put the advan¬ 
tages under three heads: — 

First, he would get a sense impression, which 
may be called infinitely accurate. No word de¬ 
scription, however detailed it might be, comes 
anywhere near giving him as vivid and accurate 
an impression as he gets by the sight of the place 
or object itself. 

Second, the knowledge is gotten in the shortest 
time possible and with the least possible effort. 
More and more educators are realizing the great 
saving that results from teaching through the eye. 
In looking at St. Peter’s for thirty seconds he can 
get a better knowledge of the appearance of that 
great structure than he can get from words or 
ever get by means of all his other senses together. 

Third, he gains the emotions the place will 
give. The importance of thus getting the emotions 
that the place arouses can scarcely be overesti¬ 
mated. Prof. Ladd says, ‘‘the emotions furnish 
the springs of action for man in his rational activ- 
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ities.” Our emotions are the motive power of our 
lives. “ Out of the heart,” not out of the intellect, 
‘‘are the issues of life.” We should expect 
therefore to hear Prof. Sully say, ‘‘ A place is 
important to us only in so far as it touches our 
emotions. ’ ’ 

We are to see, also, that the emotions we ex¬ 
perience in seeing any particular place, like a 
street in Pompeii, are not simply those emotions 
that the place itself inspires, but also the emotions 
aroused by the consciousness of our surroundings, 
that come from standing in that part of the world, 
having all Italy and all Europe around us. 

We turn now to apply our threefold standard to 
the different kinds of pictures about us. First, we 
will apply the test of accuracy. At once we find 
that all the various kinds of pictures fall into two 
classes, with an infinite gulf between them. That 
is, those that are hand-made, made by the finite 
hand of man, and those that are photographic, 
made by the infinitely accurate sun’s rays. We 
are far from being fully alive to the superiority 
of the photograph from the standpoint of accu¬ 
racy. It takes a man with a knowledge and a 
use of language like Dr. Holmes, to do the 
photograph justice. “ This triumph of human 
ingenuity is the most audacious, remote, improb¬ 
able, incredible,—the one that would seem least 
likely to be regained, if all traces of it were lost, 
of all the discoveries man has made. It has be¬ 
come such an everyday matter with us that we 
forget its miraculous nature, as we forget that of 
the sun itself, to which we owe the creations of 
our new art. * * * Nothing but the vision of 
a Laputan, who passed his days in extracting sun¬ 
beams out of cucumbers, could have reached such 
a height of delirium as to rave about the time 
when a man should paint his miniature by looking 
at a blank tablet, and a multitudinous wilderness 
of forest foliage or an endless Babel of roofs and 
spires should stamp itself, in a moment, so faith¬ 
fully and minutely, that one may creep over the 
surface of the picture with his microscope and find 
every leaf perfect.” ‘‘Theoretically, a perfect 
photograph is absolutely inexhaustible. In a pic¬ 
ture you can find nothing which the artist has not 
seen before you ; but in a perfect photograph 
there will be as many beauties lurking unobserved, 
as there are flowers that blush unseen in forests 
and meadows.” We have not yet realized to 
what extent we can safely trust a photograph. 

Then we must be careful to realize the great 
difference between an original photograph made 
directly from the original negative, and all copies, 
or photographs of photographs, and all kinds of 


photographic reproductions. There are far more 
differences than we can hope to be conscious of. 
We often say there are no colors in an original 
photograph, only differences in light and shade, 
but there are numberless variations and grad¬ 
ations of these effects. There is a little difference 
of shade for stone and water and earth and bark 
and leaves and cloth and flesh. Almost all of this 
is lost in copies and reproductions where all is 
brought down to one metallic shade. This really 
great loss in fine gradations of shade and detail 
makes us feel, in copied photographs, that we 
have looked upon some model of these various 
objects made out of one materia! rather than 
upon the realities themselves. 

Furthermore, we must, according to the demands 
of our standard of accuracy, divide all original 
photographs into two absolutely distinct classes 
according as they are made by a single lens and a 
stereoscopic or double-lens camera. 

There is a fundamental difference between the 
stereoscopic photograph and all other kinds of il¬ 
lustrations. It is only in the stereoscope that we 
get the advantages of two-eye vision. Many 
people have never stopped to think why they have 
two eyes. We are able, however, to get a much 
better, an entirely different, impression of space 
and the solidity of objects by the use of our two 
eyes. The two eyes see different pictures of the 
same thing for the obvious reason that they look 
from points two or three inches apart. By means of 
these two different views of an object, the mind, as 
it were, feels round it and gets an idea of its solid¬ 
ity. Stereoscopic photography is based on this 
principle. The two photographs on the stereo¬ 
scopic card are not just alike, as so many have 
supposed. Each is made by a different lens in a 
camera, the two lenses being separated by a dist¬ 
ance about equal to that between our eyes. Thus 
by enabling each eye to receive in the stereoscope 
the same impressions it would receive if we were 
looking at the actual scene, we get the same sense 
of solidity, depth, space. Says Dr. Holmes 
again: — ” The first effect of looking at a good 
photograph through the stereoscope is a surprise 
such as no painting ever produced. The mind 
feels its way into the very depth of the picture. 
The scraggy branches of a tree in the foreground 
run out at us as if they would scratch our eyes 
out.” It is true that any picture in which light 
and shade are properly managed has more or less 
of the effect or appearance of solidity. But in 
the stereoscope there is added an entirely different 
kind of perspective, which, to our eyes, gives 
actual depth, actual solidity, actual space. 
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George Kennan, the well known traveller, re¬ 
cently said of ordinary photographs in the matter 
of expressing solidity:—“ Everything is conjecture 
and guesswork and the only photograph in which 
these defects and limitations do not exist is one 
taken with a double-barreled camera and seen 
through the stereoscope.” 

Furthermore we are to consider the size of these 
representations to our consciousness. Some people 
have carelessly called stereographs little pictures, 
but educators are now affirming that the two small 
photographs held a few inches before our eyes in 
the stereoscope serve exactly as windows through 
which we look, and beyond which we may see 
practically lifesize space in all three dimensions, 
length, breadth and depth. It is true not all the 
conditions of actual vision are so fulfilled in the 
stereoscope as to make it necessary for a person to 
see things in their natural proportions, nevertheless, 
it is found that enough of these conditions are ful¬ 
filled to make it entirely possible for anyone to 
acquire solidity, the power of such interpretation. 

According to our first test, the standard of ac¬ 
curacy, therefore, we find the stereoscopic photo¬ 
graph to be the climax of all illustrations. 

Turning now to the second advantage of actual 
sight over word description, the ease and quickness 
of getting knowledge, we find less difference be¬ 
tween the different kinds of pictures. We get im¬ 
pressions of things easily and quickly from any 
kind of picture. But even here the stereograph is 
better; because of the lack of depth, of space, in 
the ordinary picture, more thought and time are 
required to estimate and judge the distances and 
the forms of things, while in the space representa¬ 
tions of the stereoscope you can get true ideas of 
things at once. The hood of the stereoscope, 
which shuts away all surrounding and distracting 
objects, is a further advantage in enabling one to 
get impressions easily and quickly. 

It remains for us to test the various kinds of 
pictures by the third advantage of sight over word 
description,—their ability to give us the emotions 
that we would get by seeing the object or place it¬ 
self. Evidently we can get the emotions of the 
place or object itself in connection with a picture in 
just the degree that we are able to forget that we 
are looking at a picture and feel that we are in the 
presence of the place itself and its surroundings. 
It is here that we see the vital importance of the 
special features of the stereoscope. As Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes was one of the first to predict the high 
place to be accorded the stereoscope, his words have 
a special interest for us. On this point he writes: 
‘ ‘To the charm of fidelity in the minutest details the 


stereoscope adds its astonishing illusion of solidity, 
and thus completes the effect which so entrances 
the imagination. Perhaps there is also some half- 
magnetic effect in the fixing of the eyes on the twin 
pictures. At least the shutting out of surrounding 
objects, and the concentration of the whole atten¬ 
tion, which is a consequence of this, produce a 
dream-like exaltation of the faculties, in which we 
seem to leave the body behind us and sail away 
into one strange scene after another, like disem¬ 
bodied spirits. ” This unusual experience to be 
gained in connection with the stereoscope, thus re¬ 
cognized years ago, is in these days taken account 
of more definitely. Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Ex- 
President of Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, writes : “ There is something about seeing 

these photographs through the stereoscope that 
greatly enhances their interest and value. When 
one looks at an ordinary picture of a distant place 
with the naked eye, one feels himself to be still in 
America, or wherever he may be at the time. 
Through the stereoscope, with the outer world shut 
off by the hood, one feels himself to be looking 
right at the scene itself.” 

Moreover it is being found that this sense of 
location in the presence of the object or place 
represented cannot be had in connection with any 
other kind of picture, which does not give actual 
depth for the eyes, and the setting of which, in our 
hand, in a gallery or on the screen, can be plainly 
seen. The mind never loses consciousness of our 
location in the place where the picture is. But in 
the stereoscope the conditions under which we are 
placed are changed radically and consequently a 
radically different experience is made possible. 

By this most vital test of all then, the power to 
give us the emotions the place itself would give, 
we find that, among all illustrations, the stereo¬ 
scopic photograph is the best fitted to give us the 
advantages of actual sight. We are now ready 
to take up the claims of Dr. Holmes and 
Dr. Hervey and consider more carefully how much 
of what actual sight gives we can get from this 
particular kind of picture. 

Put in other words, it is now found that with 
proper attention and the use of the right kinds of 
helps in the way of maps, etc., we can obtain in 
the stereoscope a definite sense or experience of 
location geographically in that part of the earth 
we see represented before us. Moreover when we 
do get this sense of location in a certain place, 
Rome, for instance, in the stereoscope, it means 
not only that we have gained the same visual im- 
impressions in all essential respects of certain 
places in Rome that we would gain if we were 
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there in body, but part also of the very same feel¬ 
ings we should experience there. It means that 
we are pervaded with entirely different emotions ; 
that we are in a state of emotion appropriate to a 
place in Rome and its surroundings, rather than 
the state of emotion that would result from being 
in our room before a picture of Rome. The only 
difference in the feelings experienced in the pres¬ 
ence of Rome itself and the presence of Rome as 
shown in the stereoscope is a difference in quantity 
and intensity, not a difference in kind. 

Before going further, we must take special note 
of a fact, already implied in what has been said, 
namely, that as soon as we take up the stereoscope 
with an idea of getting this experience of location 
in the place represented, we find, unless we have 
already visited the place, we need much in ad¬ 
dition to the stereograph. Obviously we could not 
expect to gain a definite consciousness of location 
in any place, and of our surroundings there, unless 
we know where that place is. To meet this re¬ 
quirement a new map system has been devised. 
On these maps the point is indicated from which 
each scene is photographed, and by two red lines 
which diverge from each point, the territory in¬ 
cluded in each particular stereograph is shown. 
Thus in looking at a scene in the stereoscope a 
person is enabled to know precisely where on the 
earth’s surface he is standing, over precisely what 
part of the earth’s surface he is looking, and 
hence he can know what his surroundings must 
be. Furthermore, knowledge is needed about the 
things we see. Therefore books are being issued 
in connection with the stereographs of a city or 
country. In these books the author or guide 
takes up each stereoscopic scene in its proper order, 
calls attention to the objects of interest in each, 
and gives some information or history connected 
with them. It becomes evident, therefore, that to 
get as many as possible of the advantages of actual 
travel from pictures, not only do we need to have 
the best kind of a picture, but we must also be 
provided with the right kind of helps in using it. 

But even granted we are provided with these 
helps there are some who would stand ready to 
say, “These cannot be genuine experiences of 
travel, these cannot be real experiences of being 
in certain places in Rome which people get in the 
stereoscope, because it is not the real Rome they 
are looking at.” It is certainly true that the ab¬ 
sence of the real Rome in the stereoscope would 
seem, at first thought, to make anything but a 
make-believe experience of being in Rome impos¬ 
sible. To this, however, the psychologist replies, 
“ If you should go to Rome as a traveller, would 


you go to get the actual land and buildings ? 
Would you come away with them ? By no means. 
And yet you would have gained what you went 
after. What was it then ? Evidently it was your 
experience there. That is, wherever you might 
stand in Italy you would be concerned with two 
kinds of realities, the physical reality without, the 
earth, people, buildings, and the facts or states of 
your consciousness within. And this physical 
reality, which we so often speak of as the only 
realty, would serve after all, as we see, simply as 
a means or cause in producing the facts of your 
consciousness, the real experiences you are after.” 
Coming back now to the stereoscope we see that 
in proving that the physical reality is absent, we 
are only proving that one of the kinds of reality is 
absent, the external or objective reality; we have 
still to consider the facts of a person’s conscious¬ 
ness, the subjective reality. It is not the real 
Rome, but real experience we are dealing with. 
The stereograph is not Rome. There is an infinite 
difference between Rome itself and the stereo¬ 
graph, but there need be no difference between 
some facts of our consciousness which we may 
have before the picture and before the place. In 
the words of Professor Lough, “ The essential 
thing for us is not that we have the actual place 
or object before us, as a tourist does, rather than a 
picture, but that we have some at least of the same 
facts of consciousness, ideas and emotions, in the 
presence of the picture, that the the tourist gains 
in the presence of the scene. This is entirely 
possible in the stereoscope.” 

Of what immense importance then this fact is ! 
What a liberation this fact means for hundreds of 
thousands ! No matter if they are tied down in 
body to one small part of the earth, nevertheless 
they may know what it means to stand here and 
there all around the earth’s surface. 

But it is one thing to grant the possibility of 
getting such experiences in connection with the 
stereoscope, and quite another to truly recognize 
their reality. We must always be on our guard 
here. There is a constant tendency for us to think 
only of the material aspects of things. That is one 
difficulty the stereoscope has had to contend with 
in the past. Because of its insignificance in the 
material way, i. e. in size and weight, many have 
not only been kept from anything like the right 
estimate of its importance, but even have been 
thus led to have an entirely unjustified feeling of 
disdain for it. An illustration will help us here. 
One instrument with which the stereoscope is 
comparable is the telephone. We may get an 
experience in the stereoscope which stands in the 
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same relation to an experience of actual sight as 
talking or listening to a person at the telephone 
stands to conversation face to face. But after 
using the telephone I would not say I have been 
hearing a telephone. Who would use an expression 
like that ? No, my real experience is that I have 
been hearing some person over or by means of the 
telephone. The telephone was simply a means 
employed. For the same reason it is just as 
illogical to say that we have been studying or 
learning stereoscopic photographs. It so far as 
we learn anything in the stereoscope, we learn of 
Italy or Jerusalem or the people as they do live or 
have lived somewhere on the earth. We receive 
the peculiar messages that these places and they 
only can give. 

Put in another way, we should certainly miss 
the very significance of the telephone to us, if we 
thought no further than the rubber and metal we 
actually have to do with. 

The telephone airways has the significance to us 
of the human soul beyond it. That this is so be¬ 
comes evident as we think of our attitude toward 
it, our treatment of it. We talk and listen to the 
metal as we would to the person himself, and to be 
careless in what we said or the way we listened, 
would mean that we were as discourteous as if we 
acted thus in his very presence. The telephone 
metal is now animate with a human soul. In the 
same way we miss the very significance of the 
stereoscope and stereographs if we think no farther 
than the glass and paste-board. These stereo¬ 
graphs have or may have to us the significance 
of the reality back of them. 

It must ever be kept in mind then that the im¬ 
portance of the stereoscope is to be judged by the 
importance of what it puts us in touch with. It 
is certainly not a question of metal and lenses and 
photographic paper. Stereographs and stereoscopes 
may not amount to much in themselves. But 
who can say too much for the great places of the 
earth, places that have been consecrated by the 
highest and purest and noblest men of the past! 
Who can estimate their power to affect human 
lives ? As a means of bringing people and such 
places together the stereoscope must be considered 
a conveyor of influences more powerful than any 
man can estimate. No wonder nations preserve 
their battlefields and put up statues to their heroes 
and martyrs. It is only a step, as has been said 
many times, from the knowledge of the place 
where a sublime thought has been written, where 


a noble man has lived, where heroic and unselfish 
lives have been given for the truth, to the know¬ 
ledge of such thoughts, such lives, and the spirit 
of such deeds. Thus to be brought nearer to the 
great places of the earth, means to be brought 
nearer to the very men who lived, the events that 
once occurred in them ; it thus means being brought 
nearer the most helpful personalities, the most 
soul-inspiring events that have uplifted the race. 

The stereoscope means, therefore, that we may 
be put into intimate touch with whole nations that 
would otherwise be beyond our direct knowledge. 
We may have aroused within us thousands of 
new interests in their past, present and future. It 
means the introduction to a new world of literature. 
Hundreds of books are thus given a new, a double 
value. We are prepared to get more from every 
magazine and newspaper. It will increase the 
power for us not only of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, but also of ministers, and lecturers, 
and the people we meet. We know the efforts and 
time put forth in using the telephone are small 
indeed compared with the result accomplished in 
transacting business with a man a mile or hundreds 
of miles from us. In the same way the results 
attained by the use of the stereoscope are out of 
all proportion to the time and effort required. This 
is a constant stumbling block in the way of a right 
estimate of its importance. It seems impossible 
that so great results could follow from so little 
effort. But just as surely as it would be foolish 
for a man to neglect the telephone, and to think it 
necessary for him to wait until he could actually 
travel to people before he could have the benefit 
of talking with them, so it is foolish for people to 
neglect the stereoscope, and think it is necessary 
to wait till they could actually travel over the 
world before they or their families could get the 
benefit of seeing it.* 


NEW ALASKAN RAILROAD WILL 
OPEN RICH COUNTRY. 

The gold output of Alaska, $40,000,000 per 
year, will be greatly increased by the early build¬ 
ing of a new railroad from the southern coast at 
Resurrection Bay northward to theTanana River, 
definite announcement of which has been made. 

The contract has been awarded to a Chicago 
company for building and equipping 413 miles of 
the Alaska Central Railway, from Resurrection 
Bay north through the Cook Inlet country and up 


*We note, too, by way of conclusion, that several hundred years ago educators in their appreciation of the value of pictures 
were in advance of the art of making them Comenius had to wait six years for the illustrations needed in his book and still 
they were little better than caricatures. To-day on the other hand, the art has outrun the educator. We have far better pic¬ 
tures than we appreciate or know how to use. 
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the Sustina Valley to the Tanana River, 150 miles 
above its junction with the Yukon. 

The construction company is made up of Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio capitalists. The company 
has placed an order for 70 pound steel rails, which 
will be shipped via Seattle and Vancouver. Loco¬ 
motives and cars also have been secured. 

Construction was started in July and is being 
pushed with all possible speed. 

The president was formerly general manager of 
the Northern Pacific. F. August Heinze, the 
Montana copper mine owner, is also heavily in¬ 
terested in the railway company, and is one of its 
directors. 

The southern harbor of the Alaska Central is 
open every day of the year. The route of the 
railway is through a valley heavily timbered and 
will open a vast country rich in coal, gold and 
copper. Its northern terminus is in the new Tan¬ 
ana gold fields. 

The road will make interior Alaska accessible 
every day in the year and will save three weeks of 
travel, now necessary to interior points. The 
projectors claim that the building of the Alaska 
Central will increase the annual gold production 
of Alaska from the present output of $40,000,000 
to $200,000,000, and attract an increased immi¬ 
gration of scores of thousands. 

The Agricultural Department of the United 
States government has carried on agricultural ex¬ 
periments for the last five years in southern and 
central Alaska and has demonstrated that any 
vegetation can be grown successfully there which 
can be grown in the northern states of the Union. 
The climatic conditions are about the same as in 
England and southern Norway. 


In addition to the resources of gold, coal and 
timber the new railroad will penetrate a copper 
belt, which has been pronounced by government 
mineralogists the most extensive and highest grade 
copper deposits known in the world. 


THE WONDERFUL GRAND CANYON 
OF THE COLORADO. 

The dimensions of the Grand Canyon have been 
the subject of much discussion ever since it was 
first explored. The average width from rim to 
rim does not exceed ten miles throughout the 
Kaibab, or widest section of the canyon, and it 
frequently narrows down to eight miles. The 
river does not occupy the middle of the gigantic 
trough, but flows at a distance varying between 
one and three miles from the south side. 

The depth of the Grand Canyon in one way has 
been overstated, in another understated. Measured 
from the south rim the total depth is considerably 
less than a mile. From the rim at the Bright 
Angel Hotel, where the altitude is 6,866 feet 
above sea-level, to the high-water mark of the 
river at the foot of the tourist trail, the drop is 
4,430 feet. The highest point on the south rim 
at the Grand View Hotel is 7,496 feet, about 4,900 
feet above the river. 

From the north side, however, the drop to the 
water-level averages considerably over a mile and 
in many places even exceeds 6,000 feet. It may 
be stated that the north rim is from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet higher than the south, thus producing that 
high, even skyline so striking in all views obtain¬ 
able by the tourist. 



CONFUSING TO THE 
TRAVELLER. 

(The Roach on the Eng¬ 
lish flag)—“Now w'hat is a 
traveller to do ? Here is a lot 
of cross-roads, and no sign 
post.” 
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PERILS OF TRAVEL. 

—“ What’s the use of getting so excited ?” 

— “ Don’t you see that the airship is going 

to rescue us ?” 

— “Rescue us! It strikes me we’re safer 

where we are.” 


Vitalized Phosphites. 



BRAIN 

AND 

NERVE 

FOOD, 


From the phos- 
phoid principle 
of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo 
ol Wheat. 


Has been used more than thirty years by thousands 
of active business men and women, from whom 
sustained, vigorous application of brain and nervous 
power is required, promptly relieving the depres¬ 
sion from overwork, worry, nervous excitement, 
and sleeplessness, increasing activity and vital force 
by feeding the brain and nerves with the exact food 
they require for their nutrition and normal action. 

May we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


PREPARED BY 



56 West PSth (Street, 
*7/civ 2/ork City. 


If not found at Druggist's , sent by mail , $1.00. 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 

The best remedy in existence for cold in the head and sore 
throat. By mail, 5° cents. 


FIBRE SUIT CASES 



Tightest Made. 

Tooks Tike Teatlier but 

Wears Much Tonger. 


Made of genuine Vulcanized Fibre, russet 
color, exceedingly neat and trim in appear¬ 
ance and because of its light weight, easiest 
to carry. Linen lined ; leather cornered ; 
full, round easy-to-grip handle. Brass 
trimmed ; good lock and key. 

22, 24 or 26 inch—each, net $3.50. 

We make all kinds of SAMPLE TRUNKS and FIBRE 
SAMPLE CASES for commercial folks. Correspond¬ 
ence invited. Mention “ The Traveller.” 

BAL & PARK, 679 Broadway, New York. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
























THE ABOVE IS ONE OF THE MANY CATALOGUE 
COVERS ORIGINATED AND EXECUTED BY THE 

ERNEST HART PRINTING COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

WE CAN MAKE YOUR BOOKLET OR CATALOGUE 
SO THAT IT WILL BE YOUR BEST SALESMAN. 

WE DO IT ALL—DESIGN, WRITE, PHOTOGRAPH, 

MAKE HALFTONES, TOGETHER WITH A COM¬ 
PLETE PRINTERY AND BINDERY. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Architects and Trustees of Schools and Colleges 

Contemplating Additions or Alterations to School Buildings, 
should communicate with 

H. G. WALKER, 

CONTRACTOR 

BUILDER AND MASON. 

GENERAL ALTERATIONS. 

247 West 56th Street, NEW YORK. 

J 

LOWEST ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR FIRST-CLASS WORK. 

Ample Facilities for Promptness and Efficiency. Correspondence Solicited. 




Elmer e. almy, theo. d. Willsey, 

Formerly of the Osburn House, Formerly of the Bennett, 

Rochester, N. Y. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Hotel 


ALMY & WILLSEY, Proprietors. 
Broadway and 38th St. 

NEW YORK. 

Absolutely Fireproof. 

European Rian. 


20 Principal Places of Amusement 
within Five Minutes Walk of 
the Hotel. 

The Hotel Normandie is a High 
Grade Hotel, located in the 
Liveliest and Most Interesting 
Part of New York City. 
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REDF1ELD BROTHERS 


Many of the Finest Publications in New York City are from our presses. 
We are designers, writers and printers of Catalogues THAT SELL GOODS. 
We are makers of half-tone and line ENGRAVINGS for black or color work. 
We do anything that can be done with paper, type and ink. 

REDFIELD BROTHERS, 411 to 415 Pearl st., New York City. 


Cherries Francis Press 


Printing of Publications, Commercial 
Work and Fine Catalogues 

30 and 32 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
Telephone, V 1603 Eighteenth Street 




WE WRITE, ARRANGE 
ANDPRINT GOOD BUS¬ 
INESS LITERATURE 


T HE Man in Business cannot be too care¬ 
ful about the quality of his printed matter. 
It goes when he cannot go. It is his silent 
representative. No house with a reputation 
founded on merit can afford to be judged by 
printed matter not in harmony with its business 
methods. This is not Sentiment; it is Logic. 

E mix brains with our ink and use 
brains in our planning and arranging 
as well. Give us an opportunity to 
demonstrate this for you. 

BOOKLETS, MAGAZINE & NEWS¬ 
PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
_ CIRCULARS, ETC. _ 

LOUIS F. EGGERS 

Clje Calumet $ r e g 0 

1 39 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK 



When writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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ATEREO-i IMPLEX. 

(“Flip-Flop” Tripod Top.) 

SELF-ADJUSTING PARALLELISM. 






Patented in U. S. A., Nov. 11, 1902. 
Foreign Patents Pending. 




CAMERA IN POSITION. 
FIRST EXPOSURE. 


This new article, designed to produce stereoscopic pictures 
with any ordinary hand — or single lens camera, or 
kodak, is a light compact mechanical device, simple in construc¬ 
tion, of a small pocket size, and easy to manipulate. Whether 
you are equipped for films or plates it serves the purpose equally 
well. In use it is intersected between the tripod and 
camera, and after the first exposure is made allows automatic 
instantaneous self-adjustment in new position, whereby the 
camera is moved parallel sideways a distance correspond¬ 
ing to the distance between the human eyes, and then 
the second exposure is made. Its ingenious construc¬ 
tion guarantees perfect parallelism of the camera 
in the two predetermined positions absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the stereoscopic effect. 


CAMERA SWUNG OVER. 
SECOND EXPOSURE. 


Stereo-Simplex ( ‘ Flip Flop ” Tripod Top) . $1.25 
Stereoscopic (Aluminum Hood and Lens Lockt 1.00 
Stereo-Simplex and Stereoscope together . . 2.00 
On Receipt of Price, Forwarded Prepaid by Mail. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS 

Throughout the United States and Canada, or write 

THOMSEN BROS., 

buffalo, N. V., U S. A 



Corners °(jhe Earth 


In every^clime/and 
every nation it /is the 


Standard Typewriter 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway 
^ New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

Descriptive Books 

With ®euj Patent hfLaps 


Any of the above sent express prepaid on receipt of price 

Toronto, c'an. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, °::z 


New York, IN. Y. 


Kan. 
Francisco, Cal. 


The “CHINESE” Tour —by Prof. James Ricalton, explaining ioo Original 

- Stereoscopic Photographs of the Chinese Empire. 

PriceJ'of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.75. 


The “ITALIAN” Tour —byD. J. Ellison, D.D., explaining 100 Original Stereo- 

--- scopic Photographs of Sunny Italy. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $18.00. 

The “SWISS” Tour —by M. S. Emery, explaining 100 Original Stereoscopic 

--- Photographs of Switzerland. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.60. 

The “YOSEMITE” Tour —by Charles Quincy Turner, formerly editor of 
--—- Outing, explaining 24 Original Stereoscopic Photo¬ 
graphs of the Yosemite Valley. 

Price of Tour, including Booklet and Case, $4.00. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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GameRJV ^ 
Makes Pictures Like These 

IT IS THE ONLY CAMERA THAT DOES 

You can take the whole view with one snap, or with some models, 
stop the lens at five different places, and thus make five different 
widths of pictures, all depending on just how much of the view you 
wish. These are features no other camera possesses. 

Our Co-operative Plan 

We now send you any camera described in our catalogue upon a 
small payment being made. The remainder you may pay in 
small monthly instalments while you are using the camera 
Write us for full information about this. 

MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 

1283 Jefferson St., Burlington. Wis. 




In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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CRAMER’S 

BANNER X PLATES 

COMBINE 

A 11 the qualities 
N ecessary to produce the best 
N egatives. They are 
E asy to develop. In 
Rapidity and uniformity they 
X cell all other brands. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

Q. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. 



ST. LOUIS, MO. - 

OFFICES IN 3 NEW Y0RK: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: 

\ 32 East 10th Street Room, 1211 Masonic Temple. Room 38, 819 Market Street. 




MENNEN’S 


borated talcum 

Toilet Powder 


AFTER BATHING, 
LUXURY AFTER SHAVINC. 

fleautifies and Preserves the Complexion' 

i\ positive relief tor PRICKLY HKAT. 

and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered and perspiring 
feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of perspiration. Uet 
MENNEN’S (the original). a-little higher in price, perhaps, than 
worthless substitutes, but there is a reason font. Sold everywhere. 
Ctr mailed for 25 cent*. Avmn HARMFUL imitations. (Sample free.) 
CERHARD MENNEN CO.. Orange S i., Newark. N. 

“WS* MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 



^ Optical 

T . 

Journal 


It is a handsome, ioo page, monthly mag¬ 
azine, devoted exclusively to optics and op¬ 
ticians. Its page is 6 x 9 inches. Its articles 
are from the pens of the best and the greatest 
authorities in the optical world, and the text is 
profusely illustrated. 

The Optical Journal is the optical paperfor 
you to take if you are interested in optics. If 
you don’t get The Optical Journal you don’t 
get the optical news, fi.oo per year, roc. a 
copy. Send for sample copy. 

FREDERICK BOGEI^, Publisher. 

36 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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NEW 

INDIA, GREECE, 

An invaluable series of rare subjects, 
Architectural and Archeological, also in¬ 
troducing all the features of Modern 
Grecian Life. 



Philae, the 
“ Pearl of 
Egypt,” 
bathed by 
the sacred 
Nile. 



Egypt 


Everything ancient and modern, historical, 
picturesque and unique, from the Delta to 
Omdurman. The most comprehensive 
series ever published. 


LONDON, ENG. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


For further information 
send name and address 


UNDERWOOD & 
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SERIES 


EGYPT, IRELAND 


Embracing rare and beautiful photographs of 
wonderful ancient rock-hewn temples and 
palaces. Striking and impressive Himalaya 
Mountain scenery and strange Oriental life. 


India 



An 

Elephant 
“ Siesta.” 
Huge 

beasts bask¬ 
ing in the 
sun in their 
beautiful 
native 
home. 
Interior 
Ceylon. 


Ireland 


Including a most interesting collection, repre¬ 
senting the quaint life and charming scenery of 
this fascinating Isle. Many ancient places of 
historic interest, such as Glendalough, Clon- 
macnoise, Londonderry, Athlone. 


UNDERWOOD, 


Main Office: Fifth Ave. 
and 19th St., New York 


OTTAWA, KAN. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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$100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 

Letter from His Eminence, Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2 . 

“It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to trans¬ 
mit in his august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, 
and to testify again in a special manner his gratitude. 

His Holiness has even deigned to offer Monsieur Mariani 
a Gold Medal bearing his venerable image.” 

“Cardinal Rampolla.” 


To prove the reliability of the endorsement and gold 
medal of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., above reproduced, 

Messrs. Mariani & Co. will cheerfully forfeit to charitable 
institutions any amount—one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) or more, if it can be shown or proven that 
they are not absolutely genuine. The many thousands 
of indorsements of Vin Mariani were sent voluntarily and 
without solicitation. 

Ttlariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial as well 
as agreeable. Ttlariani Wine has more than 8,000 written endorsements from leading 
physicians in all parts of the world. 

Ttlariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever causes, 
Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and Malaria. It is 
a diffusible tonic for the entire system. To those who will kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 52 
West 15 th Street, New York City, will be sent postpaid, book containing portraits with indorse¬ 
ments of Emperors, Empress, Princess, Cardinals, Archbishops and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by all Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 



LATOILA 

For the Toilet 


A Most Marvelous 
Toilet Preparation 


Positively does away with the use of Dandruff Cures, Hair Oils, Cosmetics, Cold Creams, Skin Foods, 
Shaving Soaps, Toilet Soaps, Medicinal Soaps, and Complexion Remedies. A simple but marvelous prepara¬ 
tion which prevents baldness, dandruff, loss, dryness or premature grayness of the hair, the spread of 
diseases, etc. 

LATOILA — Does Its Work Instantly . . . 

A few drops on the hair and a wonderful shampoo is instantly produced. A few drops on a sponge and 
you have lather for the bath. A few drops in a clean shaving mug, stirred with a moist brush, produces 
shaving lather immediately. Cleanses the skin as you never saw it done by a soap. Latoila is a perfect 
skin food, supplying the oil it demands to prevent dryness, chapping and other unsightly effects. It sup¬ 
plies to hair the oil required to make it soft and wavy instead of dry, stiff and unmanageable. Barbers and 
hairdressers are delighted with it. 

MISS MARIE SCHULTZ, The Famous Contralto, New York, Says: 

“ My hair has been coming out so rapidly that I was greatly worried. Nothing that I could find that 
was recommended for the hair did any good. After three shampoos with Latoila it stopped coming out, the 
irritation and itching were gone and my hair was in fine condition. I recommend it to everyone, man or 
woman, for the hair and bath.” 

Delightful Fragrant Antiseptic Cleansing 


Sold by Druggists at Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for sample or 50 cents 
for regular size bottle, sent express prepaid. 


THE LATOILA COMPANY 

1133 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Traveller. 
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C3*fe 

PHOTO-ERA 



ILLUSTRATED MONTH IX 

THE- AMERICAN JOURNAL • 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY* Kjr 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


W7_„ T-A .._ Why Wide-awake Teachers 

G tu OH xVttOlXJ everywhere read the 
-“PHOTO ERA” regularly? 

FOR THREE REASONS: 

1st—BECAUSE Photography is the latest and most successful educational appliance : and, 
in the opinion of the best educators, is destined to revolutionize the science of education. 
2d—BECAUSE “The Photo Era” is the only publication in the country that follows the 
development of photography along educational and artistic lines. 

3d—BECAUSE the beautiful half-tone pictures and carefully written text of “ The Photo 
Era,” filled with new ides, will help them to win fame and fortune in their profession. 
Why not join the army of “Photo Era” readers, and become a winner ? 

PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO., 

15c. a Copy. $1.50 a Year. Dewey Square, Boston. 


Bailey 6 c Ailing 

Dealers in 

MAH06ANY 

ASH 

CYPRESS 

WHITEW00D 

And other woods 

Estimates given on architect’s specifica= 
tions for school buildings, libraries, etc. 
Shipments made to all points. 

- YARDS: —- 

Foot of Clay St., NEWARK, N. J. 



PRINTS 

IN ANY LIG 


From daylight to candle-light : you are sure of 
twelve perfect prints from each dozen sheets. 

PRICES. 

4x5, 15c. doz. 6 % x 855c. doz. 

5x7, 30c. doz. 8 x 10, 70c. doz. 

If you want the best bromide paper, buy 
‘‘ Rotograph.’’ 

Sample copy of the Photo Critic, containing 
every month, articles on “The A to Z of 
Photography,” Of interest to amateur and 
professional. Sent on request. 

SUBSCRIPTION $t.00 PER YEAR. 

Write ROTOGRAPH 

Dept. J, 101 Sth Avenue, - - N. Y. CITY 

— I 
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4 x 5 Plastigmat f-6.8 

ACTUAL SIZE 
5 x 7 has same size mount 


Bausch ® Lomb 

Photographic 

LENSES and SHUTTERS 

Sold ’Round the World 

are made by the oldest and best equipped lens making establishment 

in America 

Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Anastigmats and Plastigmats 
with Volute Shutters 

Are Regularly Furnished on All High Grade Cameras 

When buying your camera this year see that it is equipped with one of our superb lenses, 
making it possible to do every kind of photography, and the best photography with one outfit. 

If your camera has a Bausch & Lome lens or shutter you can compete for the 

$3,000.00 for Photographs 

which is offered absolutely without reserve to users of our lenses and shutters. Sendfor Booklet. 

Catalog of Prism Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection Lanterns on request. 

Bausch Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 

25th St. and Broadway 


BOSTON 

120 Bovlston St. 


CHICAGO 

Wabash and Monroe Sts. 


m TURNER=REICH 

BINOCULAR 

Field Glass 




Among the advantages of this wonderful instrument are its 
compactness, extreme power, and the readiness with which it 
is adjusted. Useful for travelers, on race courses, for yachting, 
military maneuvers, for observing the habits of animals, etc. 
Send for Catalogue. 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. 

776 South Clinton Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


u 


,L, 


•>* 


Yale men know and the New Haven Union 
says: “ The question of what in the world to 
give a friend is solved by 

SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 

which is alike suitable for the collegian of 
the past, for the student of the present, and 
for the boy (or girl) with hopes; also for the 
music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.” 
“All the new songs , all the OLD songs , 
and the songs popular at all the colleges; 
a welcome gift in any home any where!' 
$1.60—BOOK STOKES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.60 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at oue store 


m 


l*r 

A 




Did Vou Ever Use Press Clippings? 

Want to know everything possible about any¬ 
thing ? 

Want clippings of every article published on 
any topic in the American or Foreign press; 
weeklies, dailies, magazines and trade papers? 
Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situation ? 

Business Men are using clippings and get reliable 
tips which lead to business on the “ follow-up ” plan. Tell 
us the nature of your business and we will supply valuable 
clippings of new items daily, that will aid you in making that 
business profitable. $r.oo a month and upwards. 

United States Press dipping Bureau, 

153 La Salle St. Chicago, Ill., Send stamp for booklet. 


DO 

YOU 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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The Stereo Solograph 

This Camera is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 
producing the highest quality of Stereo Photographs, as 
well as single pictures of 4^ x 6 '4 size. It can never¬ 
theless be carried in an overcoat pocket, as when closed 
it measures but 2 % x 1 % x inches, and weighs only 
thirty-nine ounces. The price including Stereo rapid 
rectilinear lens and automatic Stereo Shutter is only 

$30.00 

The Anthony & Scovill Co. of New York, 

122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Photographers! 

If you are not taking the “Camera 
and Dark Room’’ regularly you are 
missing a good thing. 

Special Tea tures 

Articles on the “ Fuzzitype ’’ by Mr. 
A. Horsley Hinton, started with 
January number, with which sub¬ 
scriptions may begin. 

Special series of “ Lessons ’’ for beginners 
now running. Our April number contains an 
illustrated article on Pinhole Photography. 
May number: —Landscape Photography. 

Price, $1.00 the Year. 

10c. the Copy. 

A Ray Screen or an Exposure Meter sent 
free to new yearly subscribers. Send a 
dollar at once. Copies may be ordered 
through newsdealers. 

The Camera & Dark Room Co., Publishers, 

108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Amateur 

Photographers 




To get the best ideas in Photography, 
told in a clear manner—you need a 
magazine up to date. That’s 

THE CAMERA 

It tells things a bit better than the others 
—and does it thoroughly. We give you 
lots for your money. $1.00 a year, 
Sample copies 10 cts. As an advertis¬ 
ing medium ’tis second to none. 


the: camera, 

16 South Fifth St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Investments of 
Permanent Value. 

Picturesque “Tours” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs put up in neat leatherette cases, 
as indicated below, and arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents. This is not included 
in the prices given below. A higher-priced stereoscope can be furnished if desired. 

The “Palestine” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Egypt and its Wonders” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Russian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and descriptive book by M. S. 
Emery, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Chinese” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
James Ricalton, with eight Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.75. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
D. J. Ellison, D. D., with ten Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$18.00. 

The “Rome” Tour (a part of the Italian Tour)—46 Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, with five Patent Maps and Case—$8.60. 

The “Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
M. S. Emery, with eleven Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Paris Exposition” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent 
System and Description and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Spanish” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Portugese” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Austrian” Tour—81 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$14.00. 

The “ Great Britain” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case— 
$16.60. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ Philippine ” Tour —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ Cuban and Porto Rican ” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. 

The “ Spanish-American War” Set —100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60. (A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

The “Mexican” Tour - 100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Trip Around the World” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with descrip¬ 
tive book and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Niagara Falls” Tour—18 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with neat Case and de¬ 
scriptive book, with two Patent Maps—$3.00. 

The “ Yosemite” Tour—24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book by Chas. Q. 
Turner, with Patent Map and Case $4.00. 

“President McKinley” Set - Containing 60 Stereographs in a neat Leatherette Case, with 
descriptive book-$10.50; or in a genuine leather case, velvet lined, with inscription stamped in 
silver—$12.00. 

Other tours on “United States,” “France,” “Scandinavia,” 
“Germany,” “South African War,” etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase a complete series on the countries they may be interested 
in. One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much better satis¬ 
faction than the same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing 
all of our Educational Stereoscopic Tours in their homes alongside of the standard works in their 
libraries. Schools and public libraries are finding our Stereographs indispensable in their work. 
The United States Government considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published to 
date, with the new Underwood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. 

When two or more of the “100” tours are wanted, we recommend the “New Underwood 
Extension Cabinet,” the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “built up” 
from time to time, as desired, holding from 200 to 2,000 Stereographs or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “The Stereoscope and Stere¬ 
oscopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

London, Eng. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, ottaw^k^n" - 




In writing- to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 












The TRAVELLER 


Photographic Perfection 

is attained by making yo\ir negatives on 

AJVSCO: the fletv "Daylight Loading Film 

and your prints on 

C^KO: the Taper that Trints at flight 

ANSCO and CYKO have no peers in Keeping Quality 
and in Latitude of Exposure and Development 

Tria.1 Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents 

K^O fllantial and A^V^CO ^Booklet sent on application 

THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

122-124 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK Atl«as Block, CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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The TRAVELLER 


Progress 

n Stereoscopic 
Camera 
Construction, 




GRAPHIC 

STEREO, 

THE 


STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC 

is more perfectly exemplified by the 
introduction of the new 


REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC 


Graphic Triple-Lens Stereo and Graflex Stereo Cameras 


for 1903, than has marked the long and interesting history of this fascinating 
branch of Photography. They are the world’s standard, equiped with the 

Graphic Focal-Plane Shutter. 


Write for Booklet. 

Used by 
UNDERWOOD 
& UNDERWOOD 


the Tolmer & Scbioing fflfg. Co. 

Center, Broome and Elm Sts., TlctV York, 17. Y., Zl. S. J1. 


A Notice to Subscribers. 

In order to faciliate the work of our mailing department and 
insure the proper transmission of the magazine to our sub- 
scribers. W e request that teachers, students and all others who 
are to change their present address, advise us where to mail the 
Christmas and spring number. Many magazines have been lost 
by subscribers neglecting to notify us of a change in their 

address. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 










































Ess Stereoscop 

Goerz Double 
Anastigmats 


Are used by nearly all the leading Pro¬ 
fessionals and Amateurs either 
by selection or necessity to 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results 

All the Stereoscopic reproductions i 
this magazine by Underwood & Unde 
wood are from photos made with tl 
wonderful Lens. They use Go/ 
Lenses exclusively. 

The photograph from which the illustr 
which appears on the front cover of this mag 

Was with a (Inrr-7 Ipnc 

As 


Ma: 

be: 






PROSCH MEG. CO., 359 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 


































E££ Stereoscopic Pictures 


Gocrz Double 


Anastigmats 


Are used by nearly all the leading Pro¬ 
fessionals and Amateurs either 
by selection or necessity to 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results 

All the Stereoscopic reproductions in 
this magazine by Underwood & Under¬ 
wood are from photos made with this 
wonderful Lens. They use Goerz 
Lenses exclusively. 

The photograph from which the illustration 
which appears on the front cover of this magazine 

WaS falcon with a On <>rrr lpns 

As 


Ma: 
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I 
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Send for Catalogue 

PROSCH MEG. CO., 359 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 

































MARVELOUS EFFECTS 

The sensation of actually looking at the things themselves. 


The Stereo Weno 
Hawk-Eye 


is a complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type in 
pocket form. Fitted for regular 2% x 4/4^ cartridge film, 
has brilliant finder, automatic iris diaphragm shutter and 
double rapid rectilinear lenses, accurately matched, guaran¬ 
teed to produce perfect perspectives. 

PRICE COMPLETE, $25.00 

BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hawk-Eye Catalogue free by mail. 


Waterbury Brass Co. 

New York Warehouse 

122 to 130 Centre St. 

General ©I'fices & Mills, Waterbury, Conn. 
Providence, R. I., 131 Dorrance St. 



Brass and Copper 

In Sheet, Tubes, Wire and Rod 

German Silver 

In Sheet, Rod and Wire 

Soldering Coppers 
Small Brass Wares 

Of Every Description 

^ Send for Stock List £ 



ELECTROTYPES 
LITHOGRAPHING ANO 


The Corn 
Exchange Bank 

William and Beaver Streets 
NEW YORK 

WILLIAM A. NASH 

PRESIDENT 

THOMAS T. BARR FREDERICK T. MARTIN 

VICE-PRESIDENT CASHIER 

WALTER E. FREW WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS 

VICE-PRESIDENT ASSISTANT CASHIER 


CAPITAL SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


Fifth Avenue Branch 

Fifth Avenue and 19th Street 


WILLIAM A. DAVIES, Manager 


jef d a i s o r t/ 33 o a r d 

William A. Nash .... President 

Wm. F. Havemeyer .... Capitalist 

Clarence H. Kelsey Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
S. D. Styles - Retired 

Wm. Rhinelander Stewart - - Real Estate 

Bradish Johnson Pres. U. S. Reality and Construction Co. 
J. M. Bowers - - - Bowers & Sands, Attorneys 

Robt. D. Andrews Mgr. Household Sewing Machine Co. 
F. A. O. Schwartz - - - - Importer of Toys 

W. Felsinger - - - Pres. N. Y. Savings Bank 

Benedict J. Greenhut - - Siegel Cooper & Co. 

P. W. Martin ----- Retired 

Walter E. Frew - Vice-President 
















































































